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ANNUAL MEETING 
Of the Rhode Island A. S. Society. 


This’ society held its annual meeting in 
Providence, commencing Nov. 11th, 1846, 
the proceedings were re ported for the Libera- 
tor from which we make some extracts. 


Thomas Davis and others urged, that the 
American Constitution is better than that of 
any other government, and is, in the main, 
jastand equal ; that those articles which sanc- 
tion slavery may be ded or repealed — 
that they are now mace null by the popular 
will, where anti-slavery opinions prevail; so 
that they are now of very little importance ; 





and that it is more practicable to operate un- | 
der the Constitution, and through the gov- | 


ernment, than to attempt to destroy them. 

In reply it was said by Mr. Cheeny and 
others, that, however many good things the 
Constitution might contain, its patronage to 
slavery was none the less a fact, and practi- 
cally, that overruled all its principles of free- 
dom ; that it was condemned, not for its good, 
but evi/, and that the fair professions of its 
preamble cannot hide the pro-slavety action 
of its compromises; that the effort to dis- 
prove these pro-slavery features was like an 
argument to prove the soundness of a tree 
whose rottenness is visible. Those ingen- 
ious arguments might prove the Constitution 
ought to have been anti-slavery, but they 
did nothing to prove it so; for the testimony 
of its framers, in their debates upon it, the 
contemporaneous and successive Jexislation 
under it, the universal construction of the 
Courts, and understanding of the people, too 
plainly prove that slavery finds shelter under 
that political compact. Under its fostering 
care, the institation has grown trom a com- 
paratively feeble one toa monstrous system 
which rules the nation,‘and dictates its policy, 
and treads down its freedom. ‘Iie Constitu- 
tion, so for as slaveholders can use it to pro- 
tect slavery, is always their shield ; but the 
moment it ceases to serve their object, true 
to that end, they trample the national! com- 
pact in the dust, and do outrage upon the 
rights of human nature. Our rights are not 

rotected by it; our citizens are shot, or 
ang, ot enslaved, or branded because there 
complexion, or opinions not agreeable to the 
South ; the rights of the press and speech 
havea thousand times been invaded, the na- 
tion’s honor defiled, and the interests of free 
labor prostrated, and what redress is given 
us by the Constitution or government? The 
i the agent of the 


in many of their outrages, the slave-power 
violates the Constitution itself, yet it has 
gained the courage and strength to do it 
throngh the protection given it by that com- 
pact of the States. The law warmed the 
viper into life, which now stings and kills 
contrary to its prohibitions; but itis its nature, 
and the government that gave it the power to 
do that evil, is responsible for these violations 
of its own laws. In becoming partners in 
this slaveholding government, we are aiding 
the slaveholder, and are partners in his guilt. 
We could not rightfully give it our allegi- 
ance or support for a day, much less antil it 
could be amended by a vote of three-fourths 
of the States. Nor is it necessary for us to 
vote, in order to’change the laws and over- 
throw slavery, forthat will be a necessary 
result of an eer public sentiment. 
To thie end, then, should we address our- 
selves by truth, argument, and noble and 
free lives. * ° ° ° be 
Mr. Alcott told us we need not talk of dis- 
union, for we have no union now—these are 
not United Syates, but dis-united States, and 
must be so while slavery was an element 
among them. The afternoon meeting ad- 
journed in the midst of this discussion, and 
it was continued through a portion of the 
evening. ‘The rest of it was principally oc- 
eupied by James N. Baffum and Parker 
Pillsbury, who had just arrived. Mr. Buf- 
fum gave an ing and ting narra- 
tive of his English tour with Frederick Doug- 
lass. Some remarks he made on some man- 
ifestations of Baptist pro-slavery, brought on 
a little discassion relative to the position of 
that sect. Mr. Fillmore, a Methodist cler- 
n, tried to parry the blow he thought 
med at his rival sect—a very disinterested 
act. The attempt brought forth fresh facts 
from Mr. Buffum and Lucien Burleigh.— 
The latter told us of an assertion of the great 
revival preacher, Elder Swan, that he would 





rather be a member of a church of devils, | had 


than of a church of yp rceegead bays 
the abolitionists are quite willing he shou 
gratify his preference 3 it cortataly aceords 
with his yy the! Bbw megan! Mr. Buf- 
fam told of a Baptist chorch in Marblehead, 
where the pews were sold on condition that 
should be rented to no one bvt “ reputa- 
ble white persons,” thus excluding sinners 
and colored people. ‘he same church, in 
having a Sabbath School Celebration, would 
not invite the Unitarians to aid in it, but sent 
to Lynn and iovited the artillery company to 
their hel * * * * * 
~ Mr. Wiggall, a slaveholder of South Car- 
olina, at the invitation of some of the friends 


spoke at much length, giving his 
“Views upoo niga’ f end the owls, He | 
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Cathoun—a lawyer. He 
Nullifier; and he is 
thoroaghly marked by his master’s opinions. 
He tapes by telling «8 he was “a slavehol- 
der; a trafficker in human flesh ;" he be- 
lieved with John’ ayer “in — a 
gourd handle, a td handle.’ He never 

the pa word of slavery under the 
name of * peculiar institution.” He catled 
it‘what it was—Slavery. He said, thatif he 
admitted the premises of the abolitionists, he 
must come to their conclusions: if slavery 
is a in, or an evil, either morally, socially or 
politically, it ong to be abolished and he 

for ition, but he maintained 
ta noevil in any sense. He affirm- 
it wap a humane institution—a blessing 
and slave, and to the country. He 


master i 
the tdth of the “ Virgisia 
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is the disciple 
studied with the great 
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and endowed with corlieneble rights. 
No man, said be, ts crested free—the proper 
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as to equality it is perfectly absurd—men are 
not born equal in anything, physical, intel- 
| lectual, moral, social or political condition, 
and to assert it is to assert absolute nonsense. 
| He defended the African slave-trade as right 
in itself, though now accompanied with some 
abuses, resulting from the injudicious attempt 
to suppress it, aud thought it should be reg- 
| ulated by law, that it might be carried on in 
a hamane manner. He denounced the hy- 
| pocrisy that would pronounce the sbaedale 
| piracy in Africa, and license it at home—and 
| said, if it was piracy to buy and sell slaves 
| there, it was piracy in Washington or South 
| Carolina; but the trade was humane, for it 
| introduced savage and idolatrous people into 
a land of civilization and Christianity, and 
both Slavery and the Slave-trade were au- 
| thorized in the Bible. His whole proof was 
drawn from the Bible, and his argument pro- 
ved that he had studied Dr. Wayland and 
| Fuller carefully. He went over the usual 
| commentary on a few passages in the Bible, 
| disposed to make the great law of Love 
bend toa single text, rather than make the 
| text bend to the spirit of Love. He conten- 
ded that God established slavery among the 
Israelites, when they were free from it; that 
it was no toleration or permission of a long 
established custom, but the commencement of 
a system of Slavery by authority of God, 
and the same was also true of the slave- 
trade. For this reason, it could not, be sin, 
or anevil of any kind. Jesus Christeimever 
condemned slavery, though always surround- 
ed by it, nor could he have done it, for he is 
God, and as God, had already authorized the 
establishment of a system of slavery to con- 
tinue * forever.” Some one asked him if 
the Bible authorized enslaving blacks. “1 
do not know,” said he, * that it made any 
difference in color, and we are not at all partic- 
ular.whether they are black or white, provi- 
ded we can make them work well.” He de- 
fended the policy of South Carolina in im- 
prisoning colored seamen, as necessary, and 
asserted that they would never submit to any 
attempt of the Federal Government to pre- 
vent it. Nor would they remain in the 
Union an hour, if the protection of the Na- 
tional Government was taken from slave- 
ty. He was ready for the North to dis- 
solve the Union as soon as it chose. 

Mr. Wigfall was a fluent, and at times an 
eloquent speaker, and had an air of frankness 
and sincerity about him that almost convine- 
ed us, that he had deluded himself into the 
belief of the monstrosities which he assert- 





. r os ie had a us unfavorable audience to 
ists, and he evidently had but little sympathy 


from them. He told us that his argument 
was only addressed to those who believed in 
the divinity of Christ. ‘To Unitarians he 
had nothing to say. O, Jesus, ‘Thou Beauti- 
ful Lover of Man! what Cruelties and 
Crimes are done in thy name! 

The morning session was closed with this 
speech. But the afternoon was chiefly oc- 
eupied by Jona. Walker and Parker Pillsbu- 
ry in reply. I cannot report these speeches, 
but will only say, they were worthy of the 
heads and hearts from which they came.— 
Mr. Pillsbury with great power drew the at- 
tention of the audience to the evidence we 
had seen of the depraving influence pf sla- 
very in the spectacle we had just witnessed, 
of a naturally noble and generous man, 
blinded and benumbed in his moral sense 
till he could defend that system of untold 
cruelty and misery, in a strain of solemn 
earnestness and with a subdued tone, as 
though lamenting over the cold remains of a 
dear friend who had fallen a victim to vice; 
he pictured the ruin that slavery had wrought 
on slave and master, and barrenness and 
blindness it had sent into his soul, who had 
done outrage to his nature in defending the 
crime. He noticed the effect of our false 
religious teaching, in the moral perverse- 
ness of such men who had drunk it in 
from chirdhood. . * bd * 


Mr. Wales (a D tic politician) came 


ty of our parents until we are of age—and 


death, Humanity has lost a truthful, loving, 
earnest and unflinching champion of free- 
dom and the rights of private jadgment, 
whose place cannot be easily filled, and 
whose fidelity to duty, and gentleness of de- 
portment as well as firmness of purpose and 
unwavering fortitude, have endeared him to 
the universal heart of man, “even his ene- 
mies being judges,” and given hima large and 
welcome place in our sweetest recollections. 

Resolved, That by his mournful death, a 
brightly beautiful and benignant star has been 
struck from the glowing constellation of free- 
dom ; one that shone by no borrowed light ; 
but by the sparkling corruscations of his own 
native wit and geuius, illuminated the 
gloomy prison house of bondage, and the 
more than dungeon darkness of bigotry, and 
old sanctified error. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize 
with the family of our dear departed brother, 
who, to his now lonely and afflicted wife and 
sorrowing children, was life and joy and 
hope, a beam of sunshine to cheer their 
pathway ; who, to them, was the gentlest of 
the gentle, and in harmony with whose soul 
of music and beauty, theirs were sweetly 
tuned. We painfully feel their loss, with 
our own. ‘l’o this mourning group, we ten- 
der onr affectionate and most heartfelt sym- 

athies, delighting to recur to his truthful 
ife, and calm, self-possessed and hopeful 
death, for such consolations as we or they 
may need. 
esolved, That while, in leve and honor 
for our fallen champion, we, in accordance 
with his own spiritand wide benevolence, 
drop a tear of love and sympathy for all— 
we buckle about us more tightly the harness 
of reform, and with manlier tread, and firm- 
er heart and hand, urge on the contest to its 
glorious consummation— 
** While from his flag, that twines its shiv- 
ered staff, 
One line we draw, 
To be our watchword and his epitaph,— 
Excetsior !”? 

Resolved, That the anti-slavery public 
earnestly look for the promised volume of 
selections from the writings of N. P. Rog- 
ers, and that his numerous lamenting friends 
will treasure it, not only as an invaluable 
contribution to the Reform literature of this 
age, but as an enduring memorial of a great 
and good man. 





From the Anti-Stavery Standard. 


Doctor Follen and the Liberty Party. 
In the address of the Southern and W 


United States, held at Cincinnati there is a 
quotation from an article written by Dr. Fol- 
len, in the summer of °36, for the Quarterly 
Anti-Slavery Magazine, entitled the ** Cause 
of Freedom in our Country.” : 

It is so evident to me that the writer of 
the address is not justified in the use he 
makes of this passage, that I feel bound to 
give my testimony upon the subject, and to 
state what I am certain were Dr. Follen’s 
real views, for I do not feel free to see his 
name, and the weight of his character, used 
in favor of a cause of which Lam convinced 
he would not approve. 

The object of the article by Dr. Follen, 
was to show the strife that always has ex'‘s- 
ted between the principle of freedom and 
oppression, and how fearful were the en- 
croachments of Slavery in our land. The 
passage quoted, forms the concluding para- 
graph, and is as follows: 

“If there ever is to be in this country a 
party that shall take its name and character, 
not from renee liberal measures, or popu- 
lar men, hut from its uncompromising adhe- 
rence to freedom, a truly liberal and thor- 
onghly republican party, it must direct its 
first decided effort against the grossest form, 
the most complete imanifestatioa of oppres- 
sion ; and having taken Anti-Slavezy ground, 
it must carry out the princtple of Liberty in 
pall its consequences. It must support every 

conducive to the greatest possibile 
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upon the stage. and gave a long, frothy and 
bombastic speech, in favor of political ac- 
tion and the Democratic party in general, 
and of Mr. Polk and the annexation of Tex- 
as in particular. He was followed by one or 
two other speakers, when Mr. Pillsbury 
again took the floor. He alluded to the res- 
olutions just adopted, upon Mr. Rogers, and 
spoke of the strength of his love for him, 
and of the snffering and sorrow he oa P. 
dured, in q of the late dif- 
ficulty in relation to the Herald. Mr. Pills- 
bury slid from this topic to the general sub- 
ject, and gave a most searching and strin- 
nt exposure of the pro-slavery reli 
e land, and dissected Doctor Wayland 
and the American Board with a skilful 
knife. This brought up Rev. Mr. Fillmore 
again, who attempted to act as a shield to 
these pro-slavery divines. Alas! for Mr. 
Fillmore; he did not know the hazard he ran 
when he threw himself into the brawny 
arms of that son of the granite mountains. 
He received his fll—more than he sought, I 
apprehend, and then he grew irritable, and 
aved as though he had forgotten that it 
was any part of a Christian minister's du- 
ty to exercise the courtesy of a gentleman. 
| Another Methodist minister rose and with the 
| solemn futhority of a demi-pope warned the 
| people against us,and then hurried for the 
| door as though he feared that’danger lurked 
behind him. ° be bad bad ° 

| ‘The following resolutions on the death of 
| N. P. Rogers were introdue=d by George L. 
| Clark, who spoke briefly in eulogy of our 
|departed brother. He was followed by 
illiam Adams, Thomas Davis and Cyrus 

| M. Barleigh. ‘These remarks were all brief, 
but earnest. While some of the speakers 
‘admitted his errors and faults, they felt that 
he tand brilliant and good man had fallen 
sitad risen—from among us, a. in ie 
depth of personal love, they spake their 
geet for themselves—their joy for him. 








resolutions were then unanimously 
adapted. 
Hosolved, That, with unaffected sorrow, 


of | sible toe 


individual and social. moral, intellectual, re- 
ligious, and political freedom, whether that 
measure be brought forward by inconsistent 
slaveholders o! istent fi It mast 
embrace the whole sphere of human actions; 
watching and opposing the slightest illibera 
and anti-republican tendency, and ever con- 
centrating its whole foree and influence 
against Slavery itself, in comparison, with 
which every other species of tyranny is tol- 
erable, and by which every other is strength- 
ened and justified.” 

“Thus,” says the writer of the address, 
“wrote Charles Follen, in’36. Itis impos-) 
xpress better the want which en; 
lightened lovers of liberty felt of a real dem 
ocratic party in the country, democratic not 
in name only, but in deed and in wath.” 

The writer then goes on to prove that from 
a sense of this want the Libarty party had 
its origin. He says “that a party was cal - 
ed for, which was not merely an abolition 
party, but also a democratic party, aiming at 
the extinction of Slavery, because Slavery 
was inconsistent with democratic principles.” 
He calls the Liberty party of °45, the Liber 
ty party of '76 revived. “It is more,” he 
says. “Itis the party of advancement 
freedom. which has in every age, and witl 
varying success, fought the battles of he 
inan liberty oon the part of false corm 
servatism and Slavery. The writer thes 
calls on all to join this party. 

That there have been many short sighted, 
honest people who have really believed tha 
the Liberty party was what it thus pre 
tended to be, cannot be denied, but nov, 
at this period of its history, there are sare 
ly few who do not see that if such was 
the honest aim of its leaders, they have 
most lamentably missed it, that if true 
liberty and real advancement were the od- 
jects they were contending for, they hare 
either not been very valiant or have been 
peculiarly unfortunate in the contest. But 
this is not the question. Itis simply, this, 
whether Dr. Foilen did really anticipate in 
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| these words of his, the formation of sucha 
| we received the movroful intelligence of the | party as the Liberty party, and whether be 
| death of Nethanie! Peabody Rogers. In hie | would have ever given himeelf to it. 

* ” 
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for hfe. flit to these 

leaders have defrau 
which has never 


Vif . 
with any man or society of men 80 recreant 
to i Bat 


truth and —s 
the conduct of the New 


ird Liberty party, or whatever 
mie the : e ne party of “advance: 


freedom ” "may 


r, and hono ’ , 
tian; that they had not taken what did not 
belong to them, refusing to confess or repent 
of their dishonest act; suppose they had not 
beon guilty of falsehood, and tickery, and 
injustice ; suppose, on the contrary, that this 
party had always acted in good faith, that 
they had respected the rights of property, 
and the demands of trath and decency; that 
the good of the slave alone had guided them; 
that they had evidently sought no advantage 
for themselves, but by their self-sacrificin 
lives and conduct had shown, beyond al 
question, that they were acting in the spirit 
of martyrs to a holy eause, and that it was 
evident that the difference between them 
and their brethen of the old Society was on- 
ly difference of opinion; would Dz. Follen 
then have been on their side of the question? 
1 think not; 1 feel sure of it. Neither do 1 
think that the passage quoted by the author 
of the pamphlet indicates it. 1n his address 
to the people of the United States in °34, 
Dr. Follen says: * The Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty is not a new sect or party, coming forward 
to mingle in the strifes of politics or the 
controversies of religion.” ‘This I know 
continued to be his opinion upon this sub- 
ject. I have heard him speak of the absur- 
dity of the Abolitionists attempting to form 
a political party of their own, by themselves, 
and thereby losing their influence and throw- 
ing away their power. He had a great re- 
spect for those of his friends who would not 
vote at all, and the namber was much smal- 
ler then than now ; he, himself, believed in 
voting, but he thought the only thing for 
the Abolitionists to do was to endeavor to 
force one of the great parties to put up a 
man who should pledge himself to oppose 
Slavery, and then vote for him; in short, to 
imitate the policy of the Abolitionists of Eng- 
land. All other political action of the Abo- 
litionists he idered child's play. 

On this question, a ming was 
not perfectly settled, he was disgusted with 
both parties, and saw how little hope there 
was from politicians. 

Dr. Channing’s strong expressions with 

rd to the virtual dissolution of the Union 
if ‘'exas was annexed, he entirely approved 
of, and considered them as containing the 
true doctrine. It is not to be doubted for a 
moment, that the perpetration of this act, 
and the continual encroachments of Slavery, 
would, if he had not before joined the dis- 
unionists, have driven him to their ranks, 

It is my firm conviction, that he would 
long since have recognized the justice, the 
unanswerable power of the arguments which 
have forced Garrison, Quincy, and Phillips, 
and others, to this conclusion, and that he 
would have joined in the very first ery of, 
* No onion with slavehoiders.” 

He did, indeed, from his earliest youth, 
believe in the possibility of the existence of 
a party, which should embrace the whole 
sphere of human action; watcbing and op” 

ing the slightest illiberal and anti-repu 
fiean tendency, and concentrating its whole 
force and es against Slavery in every 
, 





form. ‘This I think, he would recog- 
nize as formed by those who have resolved 
through evil report and good feport, that they 
will keep themselves aloof from an unholy 
Government, that sanctions aod supports 
Slavery; and that they will protestin eye 
way in their power, against a Union whic 
jaberese upon us’ the obligation to violate 
the dearest rights of man, and which is, in- 
deed, an agreement with sin. Such a cove- 
nant be would have forsworn, such bonds lie 
would have broken. 
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1 tol ’ : ' 
American Union—the Bastile’ — 
may be dissolved, and Ameriean Religion, | 
that shields from scorn and execration tke vi- | 
lest criminals that pollute the world, may be 
—— as the direst foe of God and man. | 
I have many things to say, but only a few 
moments left—these moments, even, I should 
devote to sleep. But my heart is too full—I 
cannot sleep. My heart is with you, and 
with those dear, dear friends you are soon to 
see. 

I want to say to you, that I regard your 
present visit to this kingdom, and your ef- 
forts in it in behalf of Humanity and Chris- 
tianity, as the most useful and important | 
event of your life. ‘This is a great and a glo- 
rious field of operation. ‘The people of ‘this 
kingdom, and of all Christendom, must be 
delivered from the dominion of man, and 





fore they can be efficient in practical efforts 
to regenerate and redeem the world. Solong 
as the soul of man feels the influence of an 
ambitious and designing priesthood, he can- 
not act simply to please his Maker. The 
priesthood of this and of all kingdoms serve 
no purpose butto baptize whatever abomina- 
tions the State chooses to legalize. 1 reject, 
with loathing, a religion that tolerates slave- 
ry or war; and the being who is worshipped 
as God by slaveholders and war-makers 1s al- 
lied to war and oppression, and is to me a 
demon of blood. would aa soon bow to 
the shrine of Juggernaut, as to that of such 
a being. Go on, to bring Christian truth to 
bear on the individual and social evils of the 
world. My heart is with you, and ever will 
e, whatever changes may be made in religious 
opinions on any subject whatsoever, so long as 
you are faithful to the cause of the oppress- 
ed, and so long as you labor for the deliver- 
ance of man from the despotism of man, and 
to bring him into subjection of our common 
Father. I have no regard foi an abstrect re- 
ligion, that has no bearing on the character 
man. I have no nee in a religion 
that connects man’s eternal destiny with ob- 
servances, with the singing of psalms, ma- 
king prayers, and going to meeting, at set 
times, and in set places, without regard to 
personal character, or with any thing aside 
from personal holi A religion that on- 
ly regards the relations of men to God, and 
takes no account of the relations of man to 
man, and of the duties which grow out of 
them, is not Christianity. 1 cast itfrom me. 
Go on, then, and work for the practical re- 
dempton of the world from practical sin, 
~ mind has been deeply, and often most 
painfully exercised by what is called Chris- 
tianity in Europe. It is a delusion, and not 
the religion of Him who came to take away 
sia. 1 wonder not the people of Eurcpe, as 
well as of America, become infidels. They 
must be so, to the popular slaveholding and 
war-making religion ef Christendom, or they 
cannot be Christians. 
‘It is very, very hard to aoe with you, un+ 
der the circumstances. But go aad meet 
your destiny, as it comes up from the hidden 
futare. I shall stay here, and meet mine.— 
May we both be true to ourselves and to our 
God. No efforts have Leen spared, in this 
kingdom, from my first landing bere, to make 
me out the enemy of Christianity; and Lam 
an enemy to what they call Chnstianity—to 
what they call the |—to what they call 
Christ; for as 
a demon of blood, aod not the Pringe of 
Peace; a monster of wrath, revenge and cru- 
elty, aud nota God’ of love inanilest tm: the 
jMesa; and as tLey understand Christianity, it 
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1 ain with thee—and all they that 
against thee shall be confounded.’ 
Thine, for death or victory over 
and war, 


not, for 1 am thy God—be not dism yon fee 
slavery: 


HENRY C. WRIGHT, 


District of Columbia. 


Tlere is a sample of what we are doing by 
our laws in the District of Columbia—im- 


prisoning men on suspicion that have no 
“right to life, liberty and the pu of hap- 
piness,” und selling them into sla- 


very to pay their jail fees. ‘The fol ad- 
verlisement is from the official the 
government, the Union.— crald. uf Free- 
om. 

NOTICE. Was committed to the jail of 
ae county, D, C., on the 5th of 

uly, 1846, as a runaway, a man, who 
calle himself John Cre: le is a black, 
about 5 feet 6 inches high, and about forty- 
three years of age. He says that he is free 
and was born in Hanover county, Va., and 
was set free by Mrs, Allen, formerly . Mra. 
Watson, of said county, and that he -lived 
with Jude and Muir, in Richmond, Val, and’ 
that he obtained his free papers in Richmond, 
in 1823, when a Mr. Henning was clerk iu 
the Court. He has had his right leg broken, 
which has left a large sear upon it. ‘He has 
a scar on the right side of his neck, which 
he says he has received since he left Rich- 
mond. 

The owner or owners of the above descri- 
bed negro man are hereby required to come 
forward, prove him, and take him away, or 
he will be sold for his prison and other ex- 
penses, as the law direets. : ‘ 

; ROBERT BALL, Jailor. 
for A. HUNTER, Marshall 


Motion unanimously 
Regent-Street ; in 
Glasgow, _ their weekly church meetings 

t. 1. : 5 


Resolved, 1. That we, the of the 
East Regent-Street C 


formally express our deep sense of ovr 
tion as Christians and as men, to_ 
at in us lies to aid in freeing the three 
lions of our fellow creatures, anjustly 
iniquitously held in a state of b y ae 


Southern division of the United 
America. ry ” 
deep regt 
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2. That we have heard wi 
that a body of professi 
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are mediately or 
this infamous traffic. . 
3. That, with adesire to | 
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low-beings; then he will say unto thee, *Pear- 
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Eust 


ceived money from certain slavebolding 
churches in America, thereby 

these churches in their 

vine laws;. and that, more recently, another 
wound has been inflicted on the cause of Ab- 
olition, by an of ministers — 


heir publi the t 
i eee as be in ht those 
immediately connected with 


hands and encourage the hearts of 
tionists of America to the utmost 

ity, in the noble cause in which they are ‘en- 
gaged, we embrace the 

at this time by the, p of se 
gu and eloquent 
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said, only Jet them be good to work, were unto others as ye woold that otherg elould for twenty years, yet as soon as he took the | PITTSBURGH CHRISTIAN ADVO- slate 3 a oe 
os siafure pas gd ‘tis pe eye _ ee aaa Mend -sqnclpemmmerebonete se FS | been the etate-of this ecuatry had we not zet- 
curled on " organization th 


' ed on that principle in resisting the despotism 
thing own holders, and oppressors, as does 


Episcopal Chu:ch—its editors are Wm. Hun- | of the Houge of Stuart—not indeed that we 















. yy 
slaves. be pee accused of iemaetty. A few weeks This paper is published for the Methodist 
jance, since a council of the ‘Trumbull Association | 





























‘most tenaciously to organization; af- 





tized, confirmed, even to extreme unction 


remark, and glanced his 
-| the assemb!, 


one other disclosure he made, there can 


| would dissolve the Union, if the decision 


would do, if, the decision being ia her favor, 
we should refuse to abide by it at the North? 
Then we'll dissolve the~ was his 





"govern, in defiance of the Constitution and 


avowed itsclf, as converted? bap- the Supreme Court of the United States — 


Exactly 80, said he, in whatever pertains to 


eye down holders, an 
: more, infinitely, But they imagine, I suppose as did 
than his words, And, taken in connesion tors in reference to the Siamese 
| with one * the connection which exists ternetapben ig Was pastor were infidels, 
be no doubt-about his sincerity, and that of essential to their very existence. , ee is 
his friends, when they say the working-mea | ‘Wf you consider these thoughts worthy of Elder Greene associates with Stephsa 8, 
insertion in your excellent paper, give it Foster, therefore Ae is an infidel. 
n when South Carolina must submit the con- | them, and oblige your frtend, and fellow la- Greene’s wife and son Richard, und Peter 


| Fales and his wife and son, and other mem- 


of the North are fit only for slaves. Tesaid 


stitutionality of her lawa to the decision of 
pees ww feeb United States, she | 


s against her. 1 asked him what sho 


| 





borer in the cause of freedom. A 
WM. N. DRAKE. 


| ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 





SALEM, DECEMBER 11, 1846. 





—the alarm bell which startles the 


tants of a re ctertne $f RS , 
ed in their beds, urke. 
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doc. attempted to prove this charge, and to show 
, that that the members of the church of which he 


they did it. Stephen S. Foster is an infidel. 


Elder 


bers of the church at Southington associate 
with Elder Greene, therefore they are infi- 
dels. 

Some of the members of the Trumbull! As- 
sociation, said the speaker, are very anxious 
to establish the fact of Elder Greene's infi- 


are the men with whom they do associate— 
who are they with whom they hold christian 





‘This was the way | 


ter and Elisha Bates. 


As this paper is an organ of the M. E. | 


Church, it is not enly the organ of slaveho!- 
ders, but also of slave-claimauts, there being 
several thousand slave-claimants living in 


the brotherhood, and among these are some 
of those who maltreated, robbed and enslaved 
Frederick Douglass. Last week we publish- 
ed the following scrap, which has been go- 
ing the rounds of the political papers: 

* Feepericx Dovetass.—The Salem Obser- 
ver learns that the friends of this fugitive slave 
in England have raised the sum of $750, 


that he may not be forcibly taken back to 
bondage by the slaveholders. 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate of De- 


Maryland and Virginia, who are members of 


| ran away trém our master, but what was bet- 
| ter still, our masterran away fromus. (Ap- 
| plause.) Inthe character of a runaway slave, 
| then, | have great pleasure in introducing 
| Frederick Douglass to your notice, and what- 
| ever tay be the state of society in America, 
| I ean say with respect to England, that the 
fact of his eseaping from slavery, of his pos- 
sessing an African extreetion, and a tawny 
skin, 1s no exclusion, but on the contrary an 
introduction to the best society and popular 
favor. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. Douciass then came forward and was 
warmly received. He spoke of the embar- 
rassment he always felt in addressing publie 
assemblies, and mentioned that itis now eight 
years since he escaped from the house of 


is , y - ; A : 3 which has been brought to this country in the bondage, _A slave who escapes from the 
of striking incidents in the Prompt reply. So then, said J, you stay in SPSS es ; delity—to prove him one with whom they “Acadin,” to be sent to his former master, | Southern into the Northern States is free, un- 
» of this iety, is, that ft still the Union, énly on condition that you can 1 Jove agitation when there is ectiliifor it} ought not to associate; but who, he asked, less he is claimed by his master. 
« , ‘ 2 


When he 
escaped he changed his name, to prevent de- 
tection, from Frederick Bailey to Frederick 
Douglass, by which he has since been known. 


Tl ae fellowship A Baptist ge ae in Tiawball cember 2d, the first organ of any pro-slavery Tees yatta be sersnet. br ye ys en 
Se SEB son, | Slavery. Very well, said 1, now let the peo- a diane county, took p ° ) man’s | sect, which we havo seen refer to this report, | into Massachusetts, he atte an anti-sla- 
sacri $o the doctrines of no organization, ery be pe $e ah sc ag 0<9~ Persons having business cons wife and child, and /ived in adultery with the has oy following, among its editorial items | YeTy ineeting, and told his own wrongs and 
, us latel advocated by our lamented friend, Actes 0 fe ? with the paper, will: plese women? "The taehiteis of the Trumbvall AS: | of dais} the wrongs of his brethren in bonds, and so 
“Nathanlol P. Rozors.. Thien most remurk-| Bot this letter is to longa. It ! : 









guags-of “Why call ye me master 
and Lord, and do not the things which I 
say 1” To Ys ig better than to burn in- 


cense, ¢ 

1c controversy on organization, its 
foes the right, why do not their views 
obtain} why bas not the Rhode Island socie- 
ty, especially, given the world a practical 
demonstration of the superior advantages of 


crs deem his admirers sincere, while they 


slavery, and of these, I know the slave-hol- 
der was ashamed. = Yours truly, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Mr.-Preasant, Nov. 28, 16. 

Dear Friends + 

Having just come from a meeting in which 
‘the great epoch of the Christian world, the 
Evangelical Alliance, was extolled loud and 
long, I feel impressed with the idea of repor- 
ting a note or two, the amount of which is 
as follows:— The speaker took his text from 


| the Old ‘Testament; and in his remarks, he 


tefirted to, and sympathized with, (very 
largely tov) the Hebrews, who, some thou- 
sands of years ago, endured the horrors of 
Babylonian slavery. Icould not refrain from 
thinking that the worthy Divine would do 
well to lavish some of his sympathy upon the 
three millions of his brethren, who are now 
in bondage that is infinitely worse than that 
endured by the children of Israel, But it 
seems to be a fashion, if not a practice, for 
the clergy to preach more about, and to, the 
ancient people, than to the hearts and con- 
sciences of those who hear them. But to the 
text. In .referring to the alliance, he said, 
“the church never experienced such encour- 
aging signs of prosperity, oneness in senti- 
ment, and unity in action, in accomplishing 
the end desired, which is the rebuilding, of 
the desolated walls of Zion.” 1 thought the 
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B. § and J. Exizasern Jones will hold 
Anti-Slavery meetings at , 

Chardon, Geauga Co., Saturday and Sun- 
day, the 12th and 13th. t "4 z 

Munson, Geauga Co., Tuesday and Wed- 

Kirtland, Lake Co., on Thursday and Fri- 
day the 17th and 18th. ‘ 

Painesville, Lake Co., Saturday and Sun- 
day, the 19th and 20th. : 

Pde the friends of the yo phew ou 

necessary arrangements for the e 
appointments; and as the speakers have no 
mode of nee of their own, they will 
he obliged to on the kindness of the 
friends of the cause to carry them to the pla- 
ces of their appointment. 
SAML. BROOKE, 
General Agent. 


Anti-Slavery Convention. 


There will be an Anti-Slavery Convention 
held at Chag-in Falls, Cuyahoga co., on Fri- 





W. Walker may also be expected. 
there will be a large attendance. adhe - 
. SAM’L BROOKE, Gen. .fgt. 


-——— » 


Letier from the Editors. 





tinued the speaker, are the men who are rec- 
ognized by the Trumbull Association as good 
acceptable members. 
no worse than the Methodists and Presbyte- 
rians. 
teligious sects who sustain slavery—who 
give it a support without which it could not 


the Baptist church came from an orthodox 


sociation fellowship that man; ke is not too 


wholesale adultery which the churches have 
builded up in the South, he would probably 
have been denounced as an infidel. Another 
member of the Association took a young wo- 
man into his family, who became the mother 
of a child, of which he was the father; that 
man was afterwards appointed Deacon, and 
without making confession to the church! Vf, 
instead of this, he had labored to destroy 
that system which leaves woman without 
protection for her virtue, he would probably 


have been denounced as infidel. Such, con- 


And the Baptists are 
It is the members of these and other 
long exist. ; 

Although the above testimony in regard to 


Baptist minister, we suspect it will be no 


day and Saturday, the 25th and 26th of De- 
cember 


B. S. and J. E. Jones will attend and J, 
We hope 


The unpleasant weather and bad roads 


better received by the sectarians than if atter- 
ed by a heritic, for it is the {ruth they dread, 
and it matiers not who utters it. They are 
as hard to please as the sailor, who, whilst 
being flogged, cried out to the bontswain, 
“strike higher, strike lower, strike higher, 
strike lower,’ with the vain hope of findiug 
a place where he might be whipped and not 
be hurt. * 


The friends of Frederick Douglass in Eng- 


ing his claim to the services of Douglass, 
have sent him $750, his supposed value. 

Every one who is not the mere creature of 
that sect, can see at a glance, that this is a 
vile and infamous attempt to shield the Meth- 
odist Church from odium—to try to prevent 
it from becoming “a stench in the nostrils” 
of all good nen. Pittsburgh Christian Ad- 
vocate indeed! Why it is essentially a Aea- 
then advocate; and if the report be true that 
this sum of money has been sent over, it is 
to prevent the Methodists, no doubt, as is sta- 
ted in the Salem Observer, from kidnapping 
and then “dragging him back” to murder 
him—to pay those Methodists as black mail 
is sometimes paid to bandits, or as the Euro- 
pean nations used to pay the Algerine pirates, 
or rather to buy them off from committing 
piracies upon their.merchanunen. 

We presume that there is scarcely a poli- 
tical paper north of Masoa’s and Dixon's line, 
so infausously false,and so debauched in mo- 
rals, as to put the face upon this transaction, 
(if itis true the money is sent.) that the Pius- 
burgh Heathen Advocate has done. 

To show what Fred. Douglass and his 
friends in Eagland, think of the slaveholders, 
and these thieving Methodists in America, 
we publish the fullowing long account of a 
meeting in England, for which we bespeak 
a careful perusal. 

From the Durham Co. (Eng.) Herald, Sept. 25. 


pleased were the abolitionists with his speech, 


\ that they insisted on his going forth to New 
- : sst was immense.— Anti-Slavery M on infidel for them. If, instead of this, he had | land, desirous that no wrong should be done | England to tell the things he had seen, felt, 
Daly two clergymen came to the rescue of y eetings. Af labored for the overthrow of that system of | his master in this country, and recogniz- | and heard daring his period of enslavement. 


He did so fur four years, and during the lat- 
ter part of the tine experienced great difficul- 
ty from biting unable to convince some of 
those whom he addressed Uat he had ever 
been a slave. He was induced to puolish a 
narrative giving facts and names, and he was 
led to this country thet he might be out cf 
the way of his niast¢r during the excitement 
consequent on the publication of this narra- 
tive of his experience of slavery. His iden- 
tity was now proved by bis master having 
declared that he would have him, cost what 
itmight. He had consequently left the vaun- 
ted ‘land of the free and home of the brave,” 
the eagle with its beak and talons, for the 
mane of the British lion. . It was, however, 
his intention to return to America, as he felt 
he could not fully do his duty without ron- 
ning some risk. He defined slavery, to be 
the right which one man claims and enforces 
to a property in the souls and bodies of men. 
From the relation of master and slave a flood 
of evil necessarily arises, Cruelty is insep- 
erable from it, for no man readily bows his 
neck to the yoke of a taskmaster, and there 
being no hope of reward, there must be the 
fear of puvishnient—whips, thumb-screws, 
gibbets, whipping-posts, dungeons, blood- 
hounds, are the leyitimate accompaniments of 
slavery. He could tell of the physical evils 
of slavery; he had on his own back the marks 
of the slave driver’s lash, which would go 
with him to his grave; he has four sisters, 
one brother, and an old grandmother ina state 
of slavery. He did not experience the most 
crucl treatment, inasinuch as Maryland is a 
slave-breeding State, and therefere it is for 
the interest of the master to treat kindly his 
slave. Yet he had seen cruelties which 


would move the heart of the most hardened 

; i d b , i¢an Stavery.---Publie Meeting ai | man on the shores of England. He been 

gentleman partly contradicted this assertion ; | b*ve somewhat the of ouf |) You aré doubtless somewhat acquainted | Ameri¢an Stavery Public | A esa te Tae ay sage Me Sena ag 

eee Syrte to his praise on Ne. for he immediately dfter stated that the church rang SSS SHOE those on whom the} is, the position of our friend Greene and : Sanderlane. ; shalas'and he pone es ban of lepaities, ho 

pm and still, x owe a7: re hg re had lost all power, in breaking down the hard 13 ye Fee eelitioniem |" members of the Baptist church at Souih- | Oo Friday evening, a meeting was held at| were torn assunder from each other. And 
he very things ‘1 | i -of ene” SIMHOF; Tie Said, | TAME TOORETY, 


way of human freedom # 

Dut we had a meeting not soon to be for- 
gotten. ‘The society professes to abjure the 
motto*No union with slaveholders.”— 
Still in its action, it has Jong carried it out. 
Political action, it repudiated long ago. So 
too, in separating from all ecclesiastical con- 
nexions, it has stood for years side by side 
with the American and Massachusetts anti- 


|For while they preached and prayed, sang 


and exhorted, they sat carelessly by, without 
any manifest interest for their souls.” 

But is it true that this great end is to be 
accomplished by the alliance? If it is, then 
verily is God false; for, while he declares 
that “the righteous shall prosper,” he also 
sayeth, he who taketh his neighbor’s labor 
for nought, shalt weep apd how! for the mis- 
eries that come upon him.” Does tlie slave- 


travel a muddy road. 
crats can arise from their sicky beds, and go 
miles and miles over the worst of roads, that 
they may vote for Banks or Hard Currency, 


against slavery ina way as much more po- 
tent than the ballot-box, as moral power is 


is not strong enough to face a rainy day, or 
Whigs and Demo- 


ington, There has recently been a division 
among them; those who remained with the 
pastor will not commune with a slave claim- 


ant, or with any one who does commune 


with him ; and so far as we could Karn, not 


as their political preference may direct, while 
many professed abolitionists are deterred by | 
the merest trifle from bearing their testimony 


a single member of the church gives support 
to the U. S. government. Elder Greene told 
us he had not questioned them personally 
upon this point, but that he believed none of 


the Atheneum in this town for the purpose of 
hearing an address from Fréderick Douglass, 
a runaway slave from Maryland, Americu.— 
The large hall was well filed, and the pro- 
ceedings excited the deepest interest—partic- 
ularly Mr. Douglass’ speech, which was re- 
plete with thrilling statements, fervid denun- 
ciations, and stirring and eloquent appeals.— 
We have rarely listened to an orator so gilted 
by nature, and never to a man who more 
thoroughly threw his whole heart into the 


this was the work not merely of the impious, 
but the religious part of the community, His 
own master was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, and a class leader in that 
chureh. Methodists are quite as much ad- 
dicted to slave-breeding as any other class. — 
He had seen his inaster tie up a young wo- 
man, a cousin of his own, and cause her to 
stand four or five hours on the end of her toes, 
and lash her with a cow-skin until the warm 
blood dripped at her feet; and in justification 


the members were voters. He has himself 


work in which he is engaged.. On the plat- 


of this, he would quote that passage of scrip- 
form were the Mayor (Kobert Brown, Esq.,) : aan Yi 


ture, ‘He that knoweth his master’s wil] and 


z oat been an abolitionist for a Jong time, was a! Caleb Richardson and T’.. J. Biackhouse, | doeth it not shall be beat vith i 4 
tes fore , * foree. » | » cs ’ . . an ’ shall be beaten with many stripes. 
pap art whe timony, therefore, holding portion cf America, that constitute 91 de gt capt a Liberty party man. He preached a good | Esqts Councillors Thompson and Mordy, | Not long since a man and woman were bro’t 
after favor e@ motto. ° 4 : . ’ ’ . gs, 
all, . a part of that alliance, take their neighbors 


The presence, and co-operation in discus- 
sion, of a South” Carolina slaveholder, ecn- 
tributed miuch to the interest of the meeting. 
He was a fine specimen of the “chivalry” — 
a Lawyer—r Legislator—a Planter—a Poli- 
tieian—a Slave-trader, and -the owner of a 
hondred slaves; amd report said he had on 
thie laurels won ia six encounters on the bat- 
tle-field of single combat. 

Ihave never seen a more courteous and 
honorable disputant. And he was, through- 
out, consistent and above-hoard, He said 
he wonld’nt mince the matter, and with mea- 
ly mouth, talk about the ‘“peewliar insfifu- 
tion.” I is slavery, said he, and I call it 


slavery. 

And again he said, he would not, like ma- 
ny clergymen, talk about the sin of slavery, 
its opposition to the bible, and then gloss 
over the condact of the slaveholder, and fel- 
lowship him asa christian, Convince me, 


labor for nought? I think friend Hogeland 
would not hesitate to answer in the affirma- 
tive. Yet to these men, and this alliance, 
he looks for the re-building of the “desolated 
walls of Zion.”’ Suppose, then, friend Hoge- 
land, that the worst band of horse thieves 
that infest the plains of Missouri, had a rep- 

resentative in that alliance, would you look 
to them for the reparation of this great desola- 
tion. Nay, verily. But since they are res- 
pectable man-thieves, from South Carolina, 
Georgia, Texas, &c., you place all confidence 
in them, and their efforts, to accomplish and 
effect a thorough reformation in the church ! 
O! Consistency! Wilt thou, the man of God, 
thus choke at a gnal, and swallow a CAM- 
EL? The policy of combining power, to 
accomplish a good object, is certainly com- 
mendable. But the utility of admitting the 
vilest system of oppression, into every organ- 
ized body, especially those who profess to be 


thus far, have been as large, or larger than 
we expected. 

At Mecea, the people appeared to be as 
fearful of infidelity, as they are at the saered 
Mecca which the Mahomedan so greatly rev- 
erences. Saul, himself, was not more anx- 
ious to break down the influence of the infi- 
del Jesus, to persecute his followers unto 
death, and to stand forth in defense of his 
sect, than are some of the Sauls of Mecca to 
defend their church, and to malign the char- 
acter of all who dare question its infallibili- 
ty. “He hath a devil,” was the charge 
which the Priests, Seribes, Pharisees and 
Hypocrites of ancient Judea brought against 
Jesus. “He is an infidel,” is the chatge 
which the same class of ren bring against 
the advocates of the doctrines of Jesus. The 
man or woman who opposes and exposes the 
corruption of their sects, is straightway de- 
nounced as an infidel, and they cry ‘* Away 


eal agaiust slavery, but so fir as he can 


Mr. John Hills, Mr. James Hiils, and other 





learn, never succeeded in making any con- 


gentlemen, 
The Mayon, having been called to the 


to the auction block. The auctioneer said to 
the audience, ‘Here, gentlemen, come for- 
| ward, examine for yourselves, the woman is 





verts until he adopted the Disunion doctrine. | chair, opened the meetung with some excel-| sound,’ and her liubs were bratally exposed 


He designs giving, through the ecolumus of | 
the Bugle, some account of the opposition | 
with which the church at Southington has | 
had to contend, of the proceedings of the | 
heresy-hunting councils appointed by the | 
Trumbull Association, and other matters con- | 


nected with its anti-slavery struggles. 





lent introductory observations. 
ving that there 43 no country in which the 
great question of civil and religious liberty 
is so Well understood as in Great Britain, be 
said—I should be very far from wishing to 
convey the idew that even in this country oui 
public liberties are placed on such a basis as 
to prevent the necessity for the watchiul eye 
of public opinion to prevent encroachments, 


Afier obser- | 


to the gaze of the expected purchasers, Her 
husband stood by, and after his wife had 
| been sold, he besought the man in the elo- 
; quence of silence to purchase him also; but 
| he was ‘struck off? to another man, and as 
| they were about to be parted he besought 
that he might take a firewell of his wife.— 

This priviege was denied him; in his at- 
j tempt to do so, he was struck over the head 


None have been more eager to raise the | for inmy judgment it isin the very nature of | with a loaded whip-by the negro driver, and 


ery of infidel against anti-slavery roformers, | 
than the Evangelists of Oberlin, who are so | 
extremely unevengelical themselves, that the | 
stamp of infidelity or heterodoxy has been | 
branded upon their own foreheads by the | 
self-ordained defenders of the orthodox faith. 
They have been most severely flaggelated 


power to seek to enthral; and however our 
aristocracy may be lauded as proud, wealthy, 


| and in many instances highly intellectual aud | 


benevclent, I am sorry to say the liberties of 
this country could not be entrusted even to 
them unless in conjunction with our popular- 
ly elected and faithful House of Commons. 
(Applause.) Iam not aware that there ex- 
ists any material difference between the state 


for heresy—and piteously have they com-| of society in Great Britain and America with 


plained of it—and now, while their backs are 
smarting from the lash, they seize the whip | 


and apply it with right good will to the 


respect to the question of civil and religious 
liberty so far as regards the free inhabitants, 
but upon one point there is agreat difference, 


j he dropped dead at his feet. His heart was 
| broken. [Sensation.] 

Three millions of people are denied by law 
the right to read the name of the God who 
made them. He designated all the Ameri- 
can professions with regard to freedom and 
equality asc fal ds. and said 
that America is now seeking to perpetuate 
rand extend the cor quests of slavery, and wa- 
ging a bloody war with Mexico that she may 
establish slavery on a soil where a semi-bar- 
barous people had the humanity to put anend 
to it. The Aimericans were great religious 





Ne gah oat Ne 1 ” With respect to the inhabitants of this coun- | professors, but revivals of religion and the 
said ho, that slavery is a sin, or against the | Christian, I never could comprehend. But o a ee pow to [eh uiders of comeoutors. It is, however, | tty 1 have the happiness of being able to an- | revivals of the slave trade hand-in-baad Jor 
bible, and I will fellowship no slaveholder as | whenever ization becomes as corrupt as n Lions jation to know that. they. think nounce that the Sammersun of Eagland nev- | gether; the chu Hand the auc- 
7 i wiil i my slaves, | the — + are at present, espe- | ¥°° the course pursued by Isaac Winans; the er pours its meridian seorehing beams upon 


and hel» you pein. inven. pa 
convince me, he added, that slavery is a civ- 
ity eocial, of politieal-evil, and 1 will do the 


same. ey 

Slave Trade, he said, was as 
RR pa ge ahora no worse. [fa 
man ought to be hung, (he added with great 


cially on the subject of slavery, they invari- 
ably establish themselves in opposition toev- 
ery thing that does not correspond with their 
corrupt practice. There is a peculiar power 
connected with this infernal system of op- 
pression, American Slavery, that other evils, 
no matter how great, do not seem to possess. 


Congregational priest at Garrettsville, On 
our atrival at Mecca, we were informed that 
Jonas Elliott, a Liberty party priest from 
Meadville, Pa., had been making similar in- 
sinuations and charges, and had edified his 
hearers there with his remarks upon the infi- 
del sentiments held by S. S. Foster, and had 


them wortly of so much notice. The keen 
tision and astute intelligence of the Oberlin- | 

ites has enabled them to understand that the 
young Hercules of comeouterism must be de- | 
stroyed, lest with his elub of truth he dash | 
tolpieces the pro-slavery religion aud govern | 
nt of this land. But like the fabled de- | 
of olden time, comeouterism, even in. 






one solitary slave. (Applause.) Whatever 
may be said with relereuce to the laboring 
classes of society—however they may crouch 
beneath the burden of a cruel taskmaster; 
however sometimes they may have hard 
work, lithe wages, poor fare, and great do- 
mestic embarrassment, whenever they retire 
from the toil of their labor to their domestic 
hearth they may each of them say, “I can 


tioaeer’s bell chime with each other; the slave 
prison and the ehurch stand in the same 
street; and the groans of the slave are drown- 
ed by the religions shouts of his pious mas- 
ter. The blood-stained gold of the slave 
goes to support the pulpit, while the pulpit 
covers the infernal business with the garb of 
ig SH Here are religion and robbe- 
ry, devils dressed in angel’s robes, and hell 





' an | presenting the semblance of paiadise. [Mr. 
“for trading in slaves ia Africa, T) Does it sock to incorporate itself into every | even left his certificate bebind him, that PoS- |g infancy, will strangle the Serpent White (ee ee ee ee id | eronteratasareceded at great length ity this 
to! for doing the same thing in| part of the government? It accomplishes |‘! ra: uereoe gs somewhere, CXPress | a. btarian enmity has sent to destroy it. The yar dares to attempt to sever ties so tender, | in this peaiieg eanmcr te Ys i thean.of 

Carolina. It was a marvellous, though just| the object. Are its efforts directed against ed, in pare, cottaln enti-erthodox Opinions. | sent attack upon Disunion principles in the | and bonds su sacred, (Loud applause.) I) the United States, and urging that no fellow- 

confession. Had President done that |'the freedom of thought? All this seems ea- This certificate was brought to our mneeNng, rlin Quarterly, from the pen of Professor #™ Sorry that ] cannot make the same siate- ship ought to take place whilst the latter 

eoast, which he has long been | sy to the monster. Does it ask admission that we might admit or deny the allegations e, is but oue of the many proofs of ment with regard to yoo other land across the | coutinue to pursue works of blocd and mur- 


on the Af _- 
doing in Tennessee, he would have been 
shy the Jaws, a8 a pirate, And yet, 






into relations that are sacred? So powerful 
is it in reference to this point, that it not on- 
ly guides and dictates all that American 
Christians shall say and do, but we even find 
this hydra-headed monster, clothed in all the 
robes of sanctity and hypoerisy that its satan- 
ical majesty is capable of devising, forcing 


it contained. We improved the opportunity 
to show the people that whatever might be 
the private opinions of S. S Foster, they had 
nothing to do with his anti-slavery doctrines 
—and as with him, so with all others. 

Elder Greene, of Southington, who was 
present, commented upon the position of the 










titir advancement. And then such anattack 
ta scattering fire of distant musketry, 
a full discharge of artillery. ‘The Ober- | 
lid Evangelist had before fired an occasiona) 
but it appears withont prodaciag the 
red effect, so the heavier metal of the 


| equal rights. 


, tions, and at the same time 


| Atlantic, one of the fundamental principles 


of whose constitution is, thatall men possess 

No principle can be more no- 

ble than this, and no Inconsistency can be 

greater than for any country to maintain this 

principle as the basis of “pee institu- 
i 


its practical violation. 


der.] 

At this stage of the speech, the Rev. Wa. 
Horrox, Superintendent of the Sunderland 
Wesleyan Cireuit, said he did not intend to 
interrupt the proceedings, but he hoped, after 
Mr. Douglass had concluded, he should be 


ve every day in| allowed to put to him two or three ques- 
The specific object of | tions. 


od the iy auis Quaeter.y Review is broaght to = V0 -hed Re wey respect bs Mr. pony ae said he should be y to 
4 certain acts com- | itself iuto liance, and overcomi churches, and the course purgped by them.— Th : : _ other places, is te bri e force of public | answer an uiries inent to the su ° 
line without a i a os pan i i i oy + He said it made no eitickens whether a man epee them. gran Matly intend opinion in this prodiery J bear on the state of | He next Coenes to 


not wonder that the clergy and their sccom- 
plices, south, should eulogize and extol the 
alliance ; but it does really seem astonishing 
to me, that those ministers and members north, 
‘who profess to be opposed to slavery, in ev- 


‘about | ery respect, and to be led by the pure and 








was orthodox or heterodox, if he opposed 
their corrupt practices, he was denounced as 
an infidel. He had travelled through Por- 
tage and Trumbull counties as a Baptist 
preacher, and had assisted in the organiza- 
tion of many churehes thete; and although 
















edjit will aid the Disanionists in their la- 
for others will see in it an admission 
their doctrines are not auimportant, or 
measutes so insignificant as some have 
ed. Men do not use nine-pounders | 
te black birds. 


, society in America, 


troduce to you Frederick Douglass, who has 
been introduced to me as a runaway slave.— 
I lay especial emphasis on “runaway slave,” 
because I think in this title he has a right to 
rejoice. I know of no rights superivr to the 
right of personal freedom, and as I deny the 
tight of any man to hold his brother in slave- 


reasons for agitating 


For this parpose I in-| this question in Great Britain, which chiefly 


| arose out of the great moral and political ine 
, fluence of this country on America, He wish- 
ed the churches to remonstrate against the 
foul abomination; to protest in the name of 
God and humanity against the foul sin of sla- 
| very. and our pulpit and press to teem with 


the livi Is of anti-slavery . 
peweatile teaching of Jesus, which wae, “De. he bad not changed his theologieal opinions Hew Lyme, Dee, 6th, 1848. ty, Dansest the righ? of every man who te a | pause.) “Ble then went ane scale ca ote 
rs : = ~ % 
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as 
. ¢ ie: ems eS eee : 

‘conduct of the Amaion, Methodist, Episco-| The Mayor said, as Mr. Caughey’s name ! struction of the church and Government. If| the title Come-outism. This is expressive| ry with Dr, Hunter, because they wre asso-' Rey, John aukin tured sy 

palian, Presbyterian, and Baptist Churches, han been mentioned, “ he Fare = present, | this . once yy will - bog ee ofa class of persons who come out of all or —— he arte the ie ts John Rankin, the well kiowdi = 

shewing that all were now apologists and de- it was only proper for him [the Mayor] to! ing object first to accomplish. ‘That the | 9; . and whatever they express 5 } page iag 

ye bey of Seperhe slinetah at first they were state that Tien 6 Gusdetionl bé'bed le | church and the government have faults, and ganizations of Church and State, and are) i arded as the sentiment of both. Now has turned infidel in the sense in which thas 


really anti-slavery churches. ion of slave- 





atheist. He then adveried to some recent 


He deelarcd quent conversations with Mr. Caughey on | that too, in 
that had he not received spiritual instruction this subject, and he emphatically d ‘ ; 
from other sources, he should have been an slaveholding asa sin. He might add, that | proposes their reform. But Infidelity alone |. 
| rejects repentance and goes for their annihi- 





Mr. Caughey was not the wan to comprom- 


ings of the Evangelical Alliance.— ise his principles, whatever those principles 


bat body met in Londva a 
when the question of Ameri 


few weeks ago, 





might be. 


to 
d | ry, few would dispute. 


the q 
In this the Gospel 


lation. Alas for the slave if his chains are 


Perhaps Mr. Douglass would in- | to remain until the tender mercies of Come- 
an slavery caine form him what would be the consequence to | outisin file them off. It is Infidelity that 


before thein. ‘The Rev. Dr. Smythe, a siave- the slaveholder, supposing he should mana-| keeps the slave in bondage. When Chris- 
holder, of South Carolina, was there; the - mit his slaves, if the slaves accepted their | tianity is believed and practised by a majori- 


Rev. Dr. Cox, moderator of a slavebolding | freedom in youth, went to Canada, and re- | ty of the South, the slave will be free. 


General Assembly, and others interested ia 
the maintenance of slavery were also there. 
The Rev. Dr, Hinton moved that slavehold- 
ers should not be admitted. The q i 


turned to their former master, old and decrep- 
| it, what would the American law require at 
the hands of the slaveholders ? 





was debated, Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Himes and 
Mr. Nelson ably sustaining the position.— 


gent in the body of the meeting 
said it had been stated by a lecturer at New- 
castle that the law would compel the mister 


tis 


| the infidelity of the slaveocracy that perpetu- 


ates the ‘vilest system that ever saw the sun.” 
While the slaveocracy possess this measure 
of infidelity (in practice at least) the Come- 
outer would thrust away the law that further 
restrains them, and dash io pieces the church, 


seeking their overthrow, either by physical 
or moral means,” 

The man is grossly ignorant of the Anti- 
Slavery movement, whe does not know this 
to be false. 


styled, are pessons who refuse to sustaigge 


uphold slavery, by sustaining and upholding» |, , 
either a Government which enslaves, or a! 
Church which sustains, the enslavement of | 


human beings. Some of them are orthodox, 


some are heterodox, some are professors of | 





whet was this “strange’—this ‘aufortunate 
vote’—this “act of the Erie Conlerence on 
slavery,’’ which has so agitated the minds 
of this fraternity of Reverend E. M. Editors? 
Take Dr. Etiion’s own version of it. Le 


| Says, “it was a recommendation to amend 
The Come-outers, as they are frequently | the general rule on slavery, by adding to it| 


nother clause, so a8 to prohibit the holding 
f slaves in those states and territories where 
laws qdmit of emancipation, and permit 
the emancipated to enjoy their freedom.”— 
Surely the members of the Erie Conference 


| lack a good deal yet of being “Scottites.”— 


‘These “Scottites” are so unreasonable as to 
believe with the apostles, that we should 


term is used by the Methodists and other 
_pro-slavery sects, 4s evidence of his errors 
_and of the evil of his ways, acconding to sla- 
very, we quote the Liberty Advocate as au- 
thority. ‘T’hat paper says = “i 
lo a letter from a friend, whichwas reeeiv- 
eda few days since, he says: “I made a 
visit to Indianapolis last week, and had the 
pleasure of hearing Rev. John Rankin preactr 
in Dr. Beecher’s church, + large and -te- 
| Spectable congregation. was 
_a very able one, and I think ‘a very 
, favorable. influenee on the He is 
a ‘come-onter,’ and stands disconnected frou 








christianity, and some of them are not, some | obey God rather than man. And _ believing | 
of them are church members, and some are | the command, *break every yoke and let the Gerstand, beating up for volunteers with a 
not, some of them are non-resistants, and.some oppressed go free.” to be cf universil obli- | view to the formation of an 


Anti-Slavery 

. F : | gation, they regard it as sinful to hold their: pre i . Ee ie a 
are in favor of exercising physical force.— | Pre bron and sisters in bondage, notwithstan- Mest hag + apy e is doing 9 
Some hold to the doctrines of the Presbyte | ding the Jaws of man may command them to "Babylon is God's order, 


rians, some to the doctrines of the Methodists, | do it. The resolution of the Erie Confere n 


any pro-slavery church, and is now, as I un- 

The discussion caused angry feclings on the | to maintain them. 
of the American deputation, about sixty Mr. Devetass said, in such a case the laws 
n number; and they succeeded in getting | of man and of God equally required that the | 
Mr. Hinton to withdraw bis proposition, and | master sould take eare of them. ‘hese 
refer the whole subject to a large commitiee. | were only imaginary cases, however; they 
On this committee were most of the Ameri- | never occurred. On the contrary, the Amer- 


with all its institutions, leaving the poor slave 
at the mercy alone of the passions, and the 
revenge of his enemy, without the influences 
of the institutions of the Christian church, to 
break down these unhallowed passions and 
open bis prison door to lead him cut, to be- 





and is fast beconsing 

d h ld d pe filled with advertise- | come heir to all the blessi f treedom.— ; ish the order of the day.”? © dich SAS TGTE 98 : 
can deputation. They sat several days; du-; ican newspapers were with advertise- | ¢ eir to a ngs 0} om.— | gome to the doctrines of the others | #Mounts to this, and no more: While. =. a 
ring their sittings m8 ial prayers ue of- | ments offering rewards for the capture of ran- | The boast of the Come-outer of his Anti- ae deur t keanaiceds North to udopt a rule that will hes on whet nT 4 


fered up in their behalf; and at length they 
decided that all slaveholders should be exclu- 
ded who were such by their own fault or for 
their own interest, This was a loop-hole 
through which every slaveholder might have 


away slives. He then narrated two humor- 
ous anecdotes, and stated how he learut to. 
read and write, for which we have not room, 


Mr. T. Tompson then moved— 
«That this meeting deplores the existence 


slavery is only in name. Let his disorgan- 
asin abl be aecaphichiel and every thing 
that exalts man and renders him happy above 
the heathen world, is taken from him. This 
disorganizing effort is being carried to a fear- 


" | require its members to obey God where the im, t 
‘The non-resistanis are in favor of submitting Jaws of man do not forbid it, allowing them | rejoice at, and Heaven will approve of his 
entirely to the government of God, obeying | the privilege of disobeying God without cen- | jabors. $s. 

thé precepts of Christ as their rule of con- | S°'es where the authority of man forbids e 


| obedience to lhim. I think these 





escaped, fur they all say it is for the interest 
of the slave to remain in his present position ; 
but the slaveholders considered even this 
modified resolution offensive ; it was, there- 
fore, rescinded, and the Alliance disselved.— 
He compared the American delegation to the 
Pharisees of old, who, it is said, devoured 
widow's houses, and fora pretence made long 
prayers. ‘The conference prayed, ** Lord, 
what wilt thou have us to do,’ when God 
had told them to break every yoke and let the 
oppressed go free; instead of praying for di- 
rection they should have prayed for honesty, 
for that was what they needed. If the Kvan- 
gelical Alliance had denounced slavery as a 
erime— . - 

Mr. Horton : ‘They did so.’ (Shouts of 
‘order.’) 

Mr. Dovexass declared they did not. They 
excluded Quakers, Plymouth brethren and 
Unitarians, and they welcomed to their com- 
tmanion the man-stealer, (Loud Applause.) 
Like certain persons of old, they strained at 
gnats and swallowed camels. Mr. Douglass 
condemned, in similar etrong terms, the con- 
duct of the Free Chureh of Scotland in wel- 





ing men-stealers to its fellowship, and 
after bearing his testimony to the invaluable 
exertions made by the Wesieyaus for the ub- 
olition of slavery in the British Colonies, ex- 
horted them to still further and more extend- 
od labors. Ife concluded by expressing the 
pleasure he had in visiting Sunderiand, the 
first ship-building port in the world, having 
been himselt for some years brought up as a 
eaulker in a ship-building yard at Baluumore. 
The Mayor then invited Mr. Horton to 
come upon the platform, with which invita- 
tion the reverend gentleman complied. He 
at once offered his hand to Mr. Douglass, 
which was accepted, whilst he cordially wel- 
comed him to Sunderland. Chnslanneins 
He congratulated him as a free man in a free 
country, and one well worthy of the freedom 
which he possesses. They had all been de- 
oo with his manliness, courage, power- 
ful eloquence and lofiy feelings; and he was 
sure that he had Jistened to him with the grea- 
test possible satisfaction. He hoped that no 
man would be better pleased than Mr. Doug- 
lass himself to hear a word or two of explan- 
ation in reference to some subjects on which 
he had touched. And first, with respect to 
the Evangelical Alliance. In drawing up 
the paragraphs which state the objecis of that 
body, especial mention is made of their de- 
sire to put down slavery and every forin of 
oppression and wrong. The latter words 
were introduced to meet the case of East In- 
dia serfdom, which looks very like slavery. 
His principal object ia rising, however, was 
to assure Mr. Douglass that the British Wes- 
leyan Methodists have no fellowship whatev- 
er with the slaveholding Methodists in A- 
merica. (Applause.) He agreed in al! the 
observations which had been made on the 
gross hypocrisy of those professors of reli- 
gin who hold property in men. If the class- 
eader who presumed to claim such a man as 
Mr. Douglass came to this couniry, and pre- 
sented to him (Mr. Horton] any ecredentiils 
which he might possess, he would disown 
him, and that man would be disowned by the 
Wesleyan Methodists throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. [Applause.] 


He wished Mr. Donglass also to understand | 


that the British Conference has, on many oc- 

ions, d and rated, in their 
official addresses, ayainst American slavery ; 
and when American bishops had come to this 





country they had embraced the opportunity | 
of instilling right principles imto their minds. | 
Mr. Douglass “had adverted to the efforts | 


made by the Wesleyan Mcthodisis, in con- 
nection with other denominations, to destroy 
slavery in the British passessions; they still 


retained the same views and principles, and | 
were prepared to exert all their moral influ-| 
ence for the destruction of slavery in Ameri- | 


iva. [Applause] Mr. Douglass would no 
doubt be aware or! aan the last year or 
two, a Separation has taken place between 
the Methodists in the free iad dave States— 
the sound and the unsound portions of the 
body; the former havi iven a practical 
protest against the slave olding propensities 
and practices of the Methodists in the soath- 
orn States. Atthe same time he felt grieved 
and humbled that any man in this part of the 
worla who is a slaveholder, should bear the 
same desi nas himself. Inconclusion, 
lhe did honor to the Society of Friends, who 
uniformly kept elear of all contact with this 
vile and abominable system, in which res- 
pect they deserve the adiniration of the Chris- 
tian world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Dovotass re-affirmed his first state- 
ment that the Wesleyan Methodists in this 
country hold intercourse with the Wesleyan 
Methodists in the United States who are 
slaveholders. He also maintained that the 
Evangelical Alliance, instead of discharging 
its duty on this question, had shrunk from it; 
and that no mora ration had taken place 
between the Methodists of the northern and 
southern States of America. The Wesley- 


of slavery in America, where all men of all 
colors should be free, and denounces slave- 
holders as criminals before God and man; 
and that we exhort every minister of religion 
and every Christian in America to use all 
moral means in their power to put an end to 
slavery in their highly favored country; and 
further, that this meeting returns its best 
thanks to Mr. Douglass for his able and elo- 
qpent lecture.” 

Mr. Joun Hints seconded the motion, 
which was earried unanimously, 

A vote of thanks was then given to the 
Mayor, on the motion of Mr. Caleb Richard- 
son, seconded by Mr. Mordey, und the mee- 
ting separated. 

t was stated by Mr. Douglass, who ex- 
pressed his acknowledgements to the Mayor, 
that the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord 
.Mayor of Dublin, and the mayors of several 
boroughs had presided at public meetings on 
this subject. 

From the same paper and date we clip the 
following, which im part, at least, seems to 
us very muuch like a satire upon the M. E. 


ful extent in some places. It is high time 
that their outside covering be taken off, and 
let all men see their real purpose. ‘They have 
no just claims to the anti-slavery character. 
It is onlyassumed for a covering under which 
they are zealously and constantly carrying on 
their appropriate work. Said Mr. Fuster not 
long since, “when I attack the church the in- 
fidels gather around me and rejoice.” Well 
they may, for Come-outers are doing up their 
work for them. Where is there an institu- 
tion of Christianity that they have not assail- 
ed in the most reckless manner? ‘The Sab- 
bath, the Ministry, Divine worship, and even 
the Bible, have been assailed by the Come- 
outers with as much fury as they were by 
Infidel France; and yet their professed ob- 
ject is to extend the cause of emancipation. 
But their speech and actions betray them.— 
Their real purpose is evident. ‘They talk 
like infidels—they write like infidels—they 
act like infldels—they are performing infidel’s 
work. Whatever may be their pretensi 


duct; but they are quite a sma!! minority, as 


| “young and inexperienced” 


Vert! 
lasabien of the 


by far the largest proportion of the Come-| Erie Conference were very moderate in their 


outers are in favor of the exercise of physical 
force ; and with the exception of the Reform- 
ed Presbyterians (Covenanters), which is a 
Come-outer church, they object only to the 
slaveholding features of the Government, and 
regarding the Union of the States as the band 
which binds the slave, they are trying to bresk 
that Land. They do not interfere with the 
State Governments atall. We said except 
the Reformed Presbyterians, which is a Come- 
outer church. That church has other cbjec- 
tions to the Constitution of the United States, 
than on account of its slaveholding features. 


We believe these objections exist in the fact | 
that the Constitution does not recognize the | 


authority of God. There are various other 


7 y 





or their outside garb, they are laboring to 
overthrow the civi! and religious instituuons 
of the United States*—the very end (in re- 
ference to al! nations) at which infidelity has 





Chureh. It would appear, however, from 
the two notes by the editor, appended to the | 
communication, that it was net so viewed by | 
hina: 
For the Pitlsburgh Christian Advocate. 
Modern infidelity, alias Come-outism. 
lufidelity has ever been ashamed of its | 
own garb. Wherever you find it abroad, care | 
rying out its wission, It appears in a borrow- 
ed dress, taken from some of the most benev- 
olentinstitutions of movements of the present 
age. If it were to go forth in its own garb, 
it would at once be detected and avoided as 
the enemy of God and man. Bat now, when 
its covering is thrust aside, and its trae cha- 
racter known, it has only to obtain another 
costume and new name, in order to go forth 
to deceive und destroy. It is its deceptive 
titles and professions that render Infidelity 
“successful in its war against Christianity and 
the true interests of man. Within the last 
two centuries, it has taken rank vader almost 
every imposing title that was charseteristic 
of benevolence or religion. It professes to 
be a true philosopher; but its philosophy is 





diabolical purposes against the whole race of 

ian. It philosophizes man out of the knowl: | 
edge of the origin of his being and future des- | 
tiny; dashes down the lamp ef life, that | 
shines so clearly upon his path, and then con- 

cludes that man is only an animal, and death 
an eternal sléep. It professes to be the great | 
triend of man, seeking the universal delive- | 
rance of the liuman race from error and evil. | 
But alas! bigotry, superstition, and every 
evil work follow in its train, and, like the 

pestilence. wastes at noon-day the brigitest 
hopes and noblest institutions of Christianity. | 


‘Tne infamous Voltaire, D’Lambert and Di- 


dvrot covered their purposes under the false | 
pretension of seeking the happiness of the hu- | 
man race. At another time, when it was be- ! 
lieved that the Government of France was | 
too prodigal, they took the name of ceono-— 
mists, a very imposing title at ‘hat period.— 
Under faise titles and professions they sought 
that kind of reform and liberty which is con- 
sequent upon the overthrow of the pulpit and 
the altar, overwhelming France with anarchy 





and bleed. ‘The infidels of London assumed 
ie name of + Free-thinking Christians.”’— | 
Ciiubb entitles one of his tracts the * ‘True 
Gospel asserted.” But where do we find In- 
fidelity at the present time? Its ecncentra- 
ted efforts are masked under the*title “Come- 
outism.”"* This is expressive of a class of 
persons who come out from all organizations | 
of Church and State, and are seeking their | 
overthrow either by physical or moral means. | 
That physical means are at least plat- 


ever aimed. . W. M. 


a * 

* They do not even deny that. Mr. Gar- 
rison is now ona mission to Europe, organ- 
izing the Anti-Slavery League—a leasing ob- 
ject of which is openly avowed to be the dis- 


| solution of the American Union.—Ep. 


We take up some portions of the rbove 
communication, not in the order, however, in 
which they were written, in order to make a 
true application of them. 

“It is Infidelity that keeps the slave in bon- 
dage.”’ Thisistrue. Christcame to preach 
deliverance to the captive, and that is the an- 
tugomst of Christianity (i. e. Infidelity) whieh 
keeps the slave in bondage. This proposi- 
tion has been fully proved in the work enti- 
tled ‘Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Religion, 
as opposed to Christianity ;’ and although 
that work has been circulated North and 


| South in America, and has also been distri- 


buted in England and Scotland, we have nev- 


of the devil, and only characteristic of his | er heard that any one has attempted to prove 


that its conclusions are not logically correct. 
The woik proves that slaveholders are infi- 
dels, and in proving this, it proves that the 
Episcopal Methodists (they being slavehol- 
ders,) are infidels. It proves also that the 
religion of the M. E. Charch is a warfare up- 
on Christianity. ‘The writer of the foregoing 
communication, when he admits that “it is 
infidelity that keeps the slave in bondage,’* 
admits that those who keep the slave in bon- 
dage are infidels. Consequently his admis- 
sion involves the M. E. Church in infidelity. 

**When Cluistianity is believed and prac- 
tised by a majority in the South, the slave 
will be free."’ So says the writer of the fore- 
going tommanication; and we add, when 
Christianity is believed and practised by the 
M. E. Church, the slaves belonging to the 
Episcopal Methodisis will be free. “It is 
the infidelity of the slaveocracy that perpetu- 
ates the vilest system that ever saw the sun.” 
Emphatically true, The infidelity of the M. 
E. Church members, perpetuates within the 
bosom of the church, *the vilest system that 
ever saw the sun,” 

“If it (infidelity) were to go forth in its 
own garb, it would at once be detected and 





ed, is evident fem their own course. At the 
last Anniversary of the American Anti-Slave- 
ty Society, held in New York, May, 1846, 
a resolution was passed, which reads: “Re- 
solved, ‘That every man and woman in the 
free States who refuses to co-operate with 
this Society tor the overthrow of this Govern- ' 
ment, prove themselves to be on the side of | 


ded, as the enemy of God and man.” 
This is also emphatically true of the M. E. 
Church, It is a slaveholding church, and 


that one word slaveholding comprehends, ac- { 


cording to John Wesley, “the sum of all vil- 
lany.”’ The church being an infidel church, 
and practising every villany by holding slaves, 


slavery.” Mr. Grew moved to amend, by | “were it to go forth in its own garb,” instead 


inserting after the word Government, * by 
moral and pacific means only.” The 
amendment was opposed by S. 8. Foster and 
Wim. L. Garrison, and rejected. We find 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, of which 
Wm. L. Garrison is President, in array 
against the Government, the Church, and its 
institutions; seeking their overthrow and not 
their reform. Of this class of persons, styled 
Come-outers, some have been members of 
churches, others have been hostile to them. 
But whatever has been their difference here- 
tofore, all is harmony now. Pilate and Her- 
od are joined together. They have become 
a brotherhood of disorganizers, aiming at the 
destruction of the very foundations of civil 
and religious institutions. ‘The ostensible 
abject for this reckless work is claimed to be 


of stealing the livery of Heaven to serve the 
devil in, calling itself Christian, and thus de- 
ceiving many as to its true character—were 
the whiting stripped frown the sepulchre—the 
sacerdotal robe torn off, and its corruption ex- 
hibited, its naked, hideous deformity expos- 
ed, “it would be at once deiceted, and avoid- 
ed (by the good,) as the enemy of God and 
man.”” 

“It is its deceptive titles and professions 
that render infidelity successful in its warfare 
against Christianity, and the true interests 
of man.” It is its deceptive titles and pro- 
fessions that render the M. E. Church suc- 





the ber is i ing; and the time is 
approaching when a church sustaining sla- 
very will be regarded as more infamous than 
a band of horse thieves, or of Algerine pirates. 
But the Methodists, as well as some others, 


that when their infamous slaveholding church 
is opposed, they say that all churches, wheth- 
er they be free from that obnoxious feature of 
the Methodist Church or not, are opposed.— 
But it is too late for the M. E. Church to get 
all other churches to make common cause 
with her. There are Come-outer churches 
that regard the M. E. Church as practising 
every villany. ’ 

“Said Mr. Foster not long since, ‘When I 
attack the church the infidels gather around, 
me and rejoice.” Well they may, for the 
Come-outers are doing up their work for them. 
Where is there an institution of Christianity 
that they have not assailed in the most reck- 
less manner?”’? Now all this is fallacy, for 
perhaps three-fourths, or even a larger pro- 
portion of those styled Come-outers are Chris- 
tians, and are vindicating Christianity from 
the foul aspersions cast upon it by slavebold- 
ing churches. And-as to what is attributed 
to Mr. Foster, taken by itself, is, without 
doubt, a vile falsehood, because Mr. Foster 
tells such that if the church was what he 
would have it to be, that they who hate it 
now (i.e. the slaveholders’ church), because 
of any good imputed to it, or because it may 
have rebuked them for some sin, that the dis- 
tance would then be so great between them 
and the church, that they would hate it still 
more. We heard Mr. Foster often tell those 
who opposed the church because they supposed 
there was some good in it, to go homeand re- 
pent, that until they repented and were convert- 
ed, their co-operation would be an injury to our 
cause. We have also heard Mr. Foster say 
that to charge home the guilt of the church, 
and make its bers feel ible of it so 
much soas to become excited, that this class of 
sinners would often be found belching forth 
horrid oaths, because the church was attack- 
ed; thus would even they come to the de- 
fense of the church, because they percieved 
the countenance it gave them in their wrong 
deing. We have no more room for comments, 
as we wish to publish what follows, taken 
from the Free Labor Advocate. 8. 

From the Free Labor Advocate. 


M. E. Church and Stavery. 


Those who believe that the Methedist 
Episcopal Church is an anti-slavery Charch, 
(and there are many such,) would do well to 
read the article in this paper, taken from the 
Piusburgh Christian Advocate, a paper edit- 
ed by William Hunter and Elisha Bates.— 
It will be seen that, not only that paper, bat 
also the other organs of the Church, have 
eensured the Erie Conference for an attempt 
to have a rule established to exclude slave- 
holders from membership where the law will 
allow the slaves to be emancipated and re- 
main in the State. Dr. Elliott, editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, says he “can 
easily account for the stra vote of the 
Erie Conference. ‘The brethéren giving this 
vote, though excellent men, are young and 
ine. and intimates that they are 
“hot-heads,” and may soon become. ** 
ites.” Dr. Hunter, (1 sup these editors 
are all dovtors,) seems willing to make some 
a for the Erie Conference, at least so 
far a» to exonerate the members from the se- 





_ demands, 
‘epostles very ultra, when they declared “it 





have of the 
| E. Chareh 


‘anti-slavery movement. 
| ought to be exposed; and the Christian re- 


They must have thought the 


is right to obey God rather than man.” 

But wy principal motive in noticing this sub- 
ject is to bring to view the monstrous impo- 
sition that the léaders of the M. E, Chureh 
are endeavoring~to practice upon the public, 
and upon their own members, in persuading 
them that their Church is anti-slavery, es- 
pecially since the separation between the 
North and the South. Thousands of their 
own members have been made to helieve 
that the North has separated from the Soath 
to get clear of slavery. Wheres, the fact is, 
the South separated trom the North merely 
because the General Conference passed @ 
resolution Bishop Andrew tocease 
to exercise the functions of the Episcopal of- 
fice until the impediment of being a slave- 


| holder should be removed. At the same time 
that are Come-outer churches, and #llowing him to comply with the § 
| not, as he pleased, and voting hima Bishop’s 
| T8ys 


uest or 


whether he performed a Bishop’s labor 
or not. hat plainer evidence could we 
etre character of the M. 

orth, than we have in the cir- 
cumstance under review? ‘I'he most ultra of 


sabi chthie''06' eGelld@bGAl, be tid’ aa wtdtind, | their annaal Conferences desires a rule to be 


adopted, not to declare slavery sinful under 
a!l cireumstances—not to make slaveholding 
a disownable offenée everywhere, but onl 

where they may obey God’s law without vi- 


| olating the law of man, and the great men of 
j)the Church are up in arms against the *hot- 


heads” opposing even this milk-and-water 
Their hypocriey 


ligion redcemed from the fout disgrace and 
infamy these pro-slavery “Christian Advo- 
cates” are heaping upon it. While sach 
men are looked up to as the exponents of 

liristianity, the monster Infidelity may be 
expected to stalk abroad in the land, ecarry- 
ing desolation and ruin in his train, 


“A Lirrte Learnine.” &e.—The true 
copy of a letter received by a schoolmaster 
near Moutrose; “Cur, as you aré a man of 
nolegs,*I intend to inter my son into your 
skull. lam,” &e. 


We wonder if the teacher who received 
the above letter, was the one who placed 
over his school-house door, “Skuling larnt 
hear.’ 

During the past summer, a man passing 
for a preacher, and by virtue of his calling, 
as is the case with the most of his cloth, felt 


‘it his duty to oppose the hydra-headed, clo- 


ven-footed monster, abolitionism, came into 
one of our anti-slavery meetings, at Mill- 
wood, and made a speech: 

Referring to the constitutional obligation 
to suppress insurrections, he said, ‘we are 
bound to detect resurrections,”” that persons 
holding the sentiments of the disunionists 
“ought to be sent to bolivion,” that certain 
passages of the New Testament ‘age not rat- 
ified ;” on being asked to explain what he 
meant by not being ratified, he said “they 
have not come to pass.” Lag 8. 


The Anti-Slavery Sewing Circle of Salem 
are to hold a Fair on New-Year's day for the 
sale of fancy and useful articles. 

The articles for sale will be exhibited in 
Marshall's School Room, which will be open- 
ed for visitors at 10 o’eloek, A. M. 

As there will be a Social Anti-Slavery par- 
ty collected on that occasion, which all are 
invited to attend, tables will be set for the 


iters who wish to partake, and in that way 
aid the cause. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The undersigned have decided to hold a 
Fair on New-Year's day, in Salem. They 
will exhibit Fancy and useful articles for sale, 
and also prepare refreshment Tables. 


nevolent one, that of aiding in 
our brothers and sisters in bonds, they ap- 
peal to the generosity of the public to second 
their efforts, both by contributing articles for 
sale, and patronizing the tables by makiog 
purchases, 
RUTH ANNA LIGHTFOOT, 
SARaH SMITH, 
PHEBE HINSHILLWOOD, 
MARGARET HISE, 
ELIZABETH PATTERSON, 
RACHEL MYERS, 
ABIGAIL GRIFFITH, 
CAROLINE GRISSELL, 
ELMIRA GRISSELL, 


porpose of supplying refreshments to all vis- 


The object of the Fair being Tee a be, 


Credit to Whom eredit is: Due. 


Among the passengers in the Great West- 
jern, Brag fo ee York last week, was El- 
der J. V. Himes, of this city, During his 
sojourn abroad, he was faithful and true to 
the couse of the slave, improving “op- 
—— to Me an the pa arte 
rofessions of the American 

| Evangelieal Alliance, and never shvinking 
‘from the imputation of being ‘a Garrison abe 
olitionist.? As a member of the Alliance, he 
gave those guilty men no slight alarm and 
trouble, by his endeavors to induee that body 
to declare non-fellowship with slaveholders, 
and was the only delegate from this country, 
who actively exerted himself to procure ses 
desirable result, At the public meeting 





held in Liverpool, with reference to 
the action of the Alliance on the —— ques- . 
tion, he voluntarily came forward, Tecor= 
ded his testimony against that and the 
actors, ina very forcible manners shalt 
publish his remarks on that ine fu- 


ture number of the Liberator. e 
ulate him on his safe arrival home to his 
ily and friends. —Lberator. ; 
BOOKS. 


A new assortment of books Just received 
and for sale by J. Elizabeth Jones, among 
which are 


- 


Douglass’ Narrative, ia muslin, 40 cts 
7s “ in paper, with- 
out portrait, ' - we 
grehy Moore, yee bound,. Psd * 
espotism in A ony 
Branded Hand, ; 35 
Christian Non-resistanee, 375 


suet dee Ut 
Also, a variety of pamphlets, rome. 4 
the Slayeholders Religion, Brotherhood 

Thieves, Disunion, ke. The Liberty Cap 
for children—price 8 cents. gues 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of . 
NEW HARDIVQRE and FRESH DRUGS. 

‘The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT, | 
Salem I1th mo 1, 1846. 


LOOKING GLASSES. . 

In connection with Hardware and Druga, 

the subscribers have a large supply of new 

and handsome styles of large and small Look 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass eatting done 


to order, 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, 11th mo 1, 1846. 


PRISONER'S FRIEND.—NEW BOOK 
STORE. 

Tne Petsoner’s Frienp, a weekly period- 
ical, devoted to the abolition of © Pun- 
ishiment and the Reformation of the Criminal, 
is published at No. 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass., by Charles and John M. Spear.— 
Terms ove dollar is advance, : 


Pritantnroric Book Storr.—A good as- 
sortment of books, relating to the great moral 
enterprises of the day, are for sale at the of- 
fice of the Prisoner's Friend, Many of these 
books we can send by mail. 


NEW GOODS. ; 
come BARGAINS!! 
THE subscribers are receiving a I 
well selected stock of Fall snd Winter Eade 
adapted to the sesson, purchased since 
reduction in prices, which they will sell for 
prompt pay as cheap as the cheapest. Their 
stock consists in part, of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 


Cassinetis, Jeans, Flannels, ‘ 
& Ready’ Plaid, Winter By oe 
Robes, Lustres, Shaded Merino, and 
French Merino, Chintzes, Prints, Shawls, 
common and sup. ‘Tekert Shawls, Together 
with an asssortinent of . 
PLALN GOQDS FOR. FRIENDS, 
Calicoes, Ginghams, Crapes, Chapelisie, 
faces, su). Cashmere Stockings, Sheer Book - 
Mus. Handk’fs, sup. fig'd and plain Silke. 
ALSO—A In stuck of Shoes, 
Caps, Bonnets, Ginp Edgings, Fall Ribbons,’ 
‘Trimmings, &e. ‘es ‘ 
‘ bela She PN hoa ong Shellack, 
ush, Nutri an oony fu ki 
ings and Bandings. Bronk) cee 
GROCERIES, &e. 


Fish, Salt, Coffee, Tea, Havaooa, D . 
and New Orleans S Sele and. f 

Leather, i ee ee 
ALSO—Hollow Ware, Cincinnati Casts 
ings, d&e., de. one Soa 












































ans in this country had also received into | the liberation of the slave. The cause of | C¢#sful in its warfare against Christianity and | i045 charge of being “young and inexperi- LYDIA TAYLOR, HEATON & IRISH, 
= at ape Rev. Jas. Caughey, who | freedom is made their prafeoned object, while | the true interests of man.” enced,” and sage, ey ae men of clear| (4 An article on Reformers’ Conserva- Salem, Oct, 28, 1BAG. 
-_ os “E. ~ by the will and consent of | their real one is the establishment of a reign Having said all that we consider necessary | heads as well As true hearts; nor are they all | tisip, which wo had prepared for this week's | P+ S- Our prices are, ; 
i Jag inined a8 pro-slavery. | of scepticism by trampling law and religion in regard to the solema truths stated in the | YOU"S men—some of them are older than Dr. together with V. Nicholson's commu- Calieces, from to ' 
Ho than exp + at some length, the divis-| under foot. The cloak of Anti-Slavery is liott.” But yet he “did not like their ne- em = Masling, | ** to HH 4 
ion which took place between the Methodists | worn; but under it is infidel rejoicing with communication of W. W.M., we will briefly | tion on slavery.” Dr. Elliott thinks the vote | sication, and the receipts for the Bugle, are Cassines, “ 60 t91,00 |. 
Sleded tps —— pe 9 cle pr — — ree so well play- | refer to some of the falsehoods he has told. | of Le Compunee a = pn wt crowded out. . > 62 t12 

4 } effort is made to make men believe | Af ki some length of i in | Bond, editor of another organ, thin’ PS py nar loths, to i 
Methodists and Baptisis who made a noble | that the slave can only be freed by the de- po hang Prahran (Yt note,” aad Dr. Henter, and | _. 62” The asticlo on opr Ares page signed we digit ~ 
pretane oenient olareys sad nefoned so edenit oo . , different ages and ss ntries, the writer says, Dye egtd wot tile theie sation on els | E> Ls.P-s is from tho pon of Bian Lee Foe} 51) 56}1_ they It please. te 
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POETRY. 








From the Tribune, 
THE COUNTRY OF THE FREE. 
se disdeaden 4 EAMES. 


My Covrray! little need hast thou that I 
should sing— 

Thy name lies in the Poet's verse and in the 
Of méantela' gry end volley here 
mounta green, w 

eve-dose wore done, 
Of regal Western woods and streams, have 
tales been spun. 
Warriors 


Statesmen give the meed of 

rhave daughters fair, oh! 

sons are brave, aughters fair, oh! 
- Country of the Free! © ‘ 

Amongst the nations of the earth thou rear’st 


ty crest; 
Thy oaleaaee at anchor ride on many a 


river's breast. : 
6. "s banner waveth not more loftily 
Nor the arleg ° sunny France fairer, O 
land of pn ti : 
Vea, thou art greatly prosperous, renown'd 
o'er earth and sea, 


And the choicest gifts of Heaven bless the 
Country of the Free. 


Yet, O my Country! undenied as all thy 
* ante 


The Seal of Sin is on thee stamp’d with an 
enduring brand ; 


For evil men with sovereign power in thy 


high places sit; 
Judgment they give and execute the laws as 


see: 

With and chain, and gallows-cord, 
they east reproach on thee, 

With steel and cord 
Country of the Free! 

Meanwhile a thousand temples from thy 
crowded eities rise— 

And in far Western solitudes the spire points 
to the skies; 

And we from Heaven's ambassadors a weekly 


n take 
To “love all men as brethren” for gentle 


Jesus’ sake; : 
To ise Life’s charities—at peace with 
"Tis thus Pa hiadh dite) to tenghtin the 
ne nh 
"Country of the Free! 


We read of children offered up at Moloch’s 
sacrifice— 

Of the Hindoo widow's funeral pyre, and 
close our shuddering eyes. 

The a of Truth hath ne’er on Pagan 


ness 
And we send the Soldier of the Cross to make 


Christ’s Gospel known— 

And ype in those godless spheres a faith 

ours on hee 

We but profess that Faith Divine which wak- 
eth all men free. 

My ntry! mark’st yon swarthy man with 

Bowed with the burning noon-tide toil, in the 
Slave-market stand ? , 


Mark’st thou the lordly master’s eye roll 


For when Re Seale. ae flesh, there 


daily bought and sold ? 

Tears do not shame his manhood who seeth 
wife and child ~ouP an 
Each to a separate tyrant ountry 

of the Free! . 4 


“Think’st thou the san in God's high Heaven 

which shines alike for all, 
upon a scene like this—nor heard 

the Avenger’s call? 

Think’st thou the appealing cry went up to 
an unheeding ear? . 

I tell thee nay! our God is just, and will in 
Justice hear! 

On the anondin Angel's book no darker 

Than theirs who sell God's image here, in the 

} ouatry of the Free! 


Oh, rouse thy children! bid them gird Truth’s 
holy armor on— 

And inthe might of Heaven-born right, put 
all op down. 

Call the pure spirits of the age to aid with 

and pen, 

The liberation of those poor, degraded, suffer- 
ing men. 

Then shall the Stripes and Stars proclaim thy 

Libert 


inte land be aly called the Coun- 
try of the Free! 
November 11th, 1846. 
“ The Song of Seventy. 
= mantin F. TUPrES. 


T ain not old—I cannot be old, 
and ten, 


bee oe ct ‘5 a tale that is told, 
e lives of other men. 


Alike their 

tie aloe o my Joye ty woe, 
As a rock in the midst of the waves. 
Ree aS sonal be oid, 
Though eyen are din,and my tharrow i 
+@all me not old to-day. 

roid ten and manne ad me 

Of three score miles and ten: 


1 look and am once more young, 
; tal binve ced bold, 7 


And can sing as of yore it x 
Demakiad. 
1 do not see her—the old wife there— 


Se. 


og es rss 
Tiss now, as I kissed you once, 





A dream, a dream—it is al] a dream! 
A strange, sad dream, good sooth; 

For old as I am, and old as I seem, 
My heart is full of youth. 


Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told, 
And ear hath not heard it sung, 


grow old, 
Is the heart forever young. 


Forever young—though life’s old age 
Hath every nerve unstrung: 

The heart, the heart is a heritage 
‘That keeps the old man young! 


The Music of Ifeaven. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 








Tue holy prophets say that Heaven will be 
a singing choir; 


. lit with fire; 

And when they say that Heaven will be an 
halleluia wide, 

I feel a song within my heart, and strike my 
a) with pride; 

For ob! I ever pray the prayer, by blessed 
Jesus given, 

“Thy will be done, our Father, on Earth as 
"tis in Heaven.” 


This Earth will be hosanna; this Earth will 


be a psalin, 

When all the discords of our hearts are har- 
monized in calm 5 

This Earth will be a concert as of myriad 
angel throats, 

When Love, the great Musician, plays on 
willing human notes; 

When Life is Masic—then the truth that 
prophets forth have given, 

Will be; for Earth will then become a har- 

. mony, a Heaven, 


Not that, O Lyre! thy tones can tise no 
higher than the Earth, 

But that the poet-child must sing Yirst at its 
place of birth, 

Then travel forth as troubadour, through coun- 
tries and through years, 

As thou, O Earth! doth mingle with the 
music of the spheres ; 

For they must be prepared below to whom 

gold harps are given, 

And have deep music in their souls to join 

the choir of Heaven. 


From the Courier and Pilot. 
Thoughts. 


Tis a dreadful night—the storm howls with- 
oul— 

Draw closer round the fire; 

And merrily push the wine about, 

And let its fumes mount higher. 


The table groans beneath its weight— 
The feast shall now begin— 

Tho’ the storm rage fierce without, 
All’s joy and mirth within. 


The wretch may shiver at the gate, 
And plead his tale of woe; 

Who cares! the wealthy and the great, 
Such sufferings never know. 


Gop cares! and thou should’st ope thy door— 
Nor doubt thy great reward ; 

For what thou giveth to the poor, 

Thou lendest to the Lord. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 











‘rom the Saturday Visiter. 
AUNT MARY. 


AN OLD BACHELOR'S STORY, 
Since sketching character is the mode, I 
too, take up my pencil—not to make you 
laugh, though peradventure it may be—to 
get you to sleep. * 
lam now a tolerably old gentleman—an 
old bachelor, moreover—and what is more to 
the point, an unpretending and sober-minded 
one. Lest, however, any of the ladies 
should take exceptions against me in the very 
outset, I will merely remark, en p t, that 


How buoyant and bold, though it seems to 







I reverence the prophets! their tongues are 


tory push to the shovel—which would fall 
upon the tongs—which would animate the 
poker—and ail together would set in action 
two or three sticks of wood, and down they 
would all come with just that hearty, socia- 
ble sort ’a racket, which showed that they 
were disposed to make*as much of the oppor- 
tunity as possible. 

In the same manner, everything that came 
into my hand, or was at all connected with 
me, was sure to lose by it. If I rejoiced in 
a clean apron if the morning, I was sure to 
a full-length prostration thereapon on 
my way to school, and come home n «hing 
better, bot rather worse. If 1 wassent onan 
erracd, I was sure either to lose my money 
in going, or my purchases in payee and 
on these occasions my mother world often 
comfort me with the reflection, that it was 
well that my ears were fastened to my head, 
or I should lose them too. Of course, 1 was 
a fair mark for the exhortatory powers, not 
only of my parents, but of all my aunts, an- 
cles, and cousins, to the teird and fourth gen- 
erations, who ceased not to reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort with all lomg-sufleriag and doc- 


trine. 

All this would have been very well, if na- 
ture had not gifted me with a very unneces- 
sary and uncomfortable capacity of feeling; 
which, like a refined ear for music, is ande- 
sirable, because in this world, one meets 
with discord ninety-nine times where he 
meets with harmony once. Much, therefore, 
as I furnished ion to be Ided at, I 
never became used to scolding, so that T was 
just as much galled by it the forty-first time, 
as the first. ‘I'hére was no such thing as 

hilosophy in me—I bad just that unreasona- 
bie heart which is not conformed unto the 
nature of things; neither indeed can be. I 
was timid, and shrinking, and proud—I was 
nothing to any one around me, but an awk- 
ward unlucky boy—nothing to my parents, 
but one of halfa dozen children, whose fa- 
ces were to be washed, and stockings men- 
ded, on Saturday afternoon. If I was very 
sick, 1 had medicine and the doctor—if I 
was a little sick, | was exhorted upon pa- 
tience ; and if I was sick at heart, 1 was a 
to prescribe for myself. 
ow all this was very well—what should 
a child need but meat and drink and room to 
play, and a school to teach him reading and 
writing, and somebody to take care him 
when sick !—certainly, nothing. 

But the feelings of grown-up children ex- 
ist in the mind of little ones, oftener than is 
supposed ; and I had even at this early day, 
the same keen sense of all that touched the 
heart wrong—the same longing for some- 
thing which would touch it aright—the same 
discontent, with latent, matter-rf-course af- 
fection, and the same craving for sympathy, 
which has been the unprofitable fashion of 
this world in all ages. And no human be- 
ing, possessing such constitutionals, has a 
better chance of being made unhappy by ) 
them than the backward, uninteresting wrong- 
doing child. We can all sympathize, ‘to | 
some extent, with men and women; but how 
few can go back w *he sympathies of child- 
hood—can understand the desolate insignif- 
cance of not being one of grown-up people— 
of being sent to bed, to be, oud of the + in 





for what it was in itself, than for its perfect 
and beautiful harmony with all the coloring 
and shading around it. 

Other women have been talented, others 
have been gocd—but no woman that ever I 
knew possessed goodness and talentin union 
with such an intuitive preception of feelings, 
and such a faculty of instantaneous adapta- 
tion tothem. ‘Ihe most troublesofhe thing 
in this world is to be condemned to the soci- 
ety of a person who can never understand 
any thing you say without you say the 
whole of it, making your commas and peri- 
ods as you go along—and the most desirable 
thing in the world 1s to live with a person 
who saves you all the trouble of talking, by 
knowing just what you mean to say before 
you begin, 
~ Something of thisfkind of talent] began to 
feel, to my great relief, when aunt Mary 
came into the family. I remember the very 
first evening, as she sat by the hearth sur- 
} rounded by all the family, her eye glanced 
/ on me, with an expression that let ine know 

she saw me, and when the clock struck 
| eight, and my mother proclaimed that it was 
my bed time, my countenance fell as I mov- 
ed sorrowfully from the back of her rocking- 
chair, and thought how many beautiful sto- 
ries aunt Mary would tell after I was gone to 
bed. She turned toward me with such a 
look of real understanding, such an evident 
insight into the case, that | went into ban- 
ishment with a lighter heart than ever I did 
before. How very contrary is the obstinate 
estimate of the heart, to the rational estimate 
of worldly wisdom. Ave there not some 
who can remember when one word, one look, 
or even the withholding of a word, has 
drawn their heart more to a person than all 
the substantial favors in the world? By or- 
dinary acceptation, substantial kindness res- 
pects the necessaries of animal existence ; 
while those wants which are peculiar to the 
mind, and will exist with it forever, by 
equally correct clasitication, are designated 
as sentimental ones, the supply of which, 
though it will excite more gratitude in fact, 
ought not in theory. Before aunt Mary had 
lived with us a month, I loved her beyond 
any body in the world, and a utilitarian 
would have been anused in cyphering out 
the amount of favors which produced this re- 
sult. It was a look, a word, a smile—it was 
that she seemed pleased with my new kite— 
that rejoiced with me when I learned to spin 
a top—that she alone seemed to estimate my 
proficiency in playing ball, and marbles— 
that she never looked at all vexed when I up- 
set her work-box upon the floor—that she re- 
ceived all my awkward gallantry and mala- 
droit helpfullness, as if it had been in the 
best taste in the worf€—that when she was 
sick, she insisted on letting me wait on her, 
though I made my customary havoe among 
the pitchers and tumblers of her room, and 
displayed, through my zeal to please, a more 
than ordinary share of insufficiency for the 
station. She also was the only person that 1 
ever conversed with, and | used to wonder 
how any body that could talk all about mat- 
ters and things with grown-up persons, 
could talk so sensibly about marbles, and 
hoops, and skates, and all sorts of little-boy 
waikovgsand I will say, by-the-by, that the 








the evening, and to schoel, to be out of the 
way in the ing—of ifold singular 
ply eve and distresses, which the child | 
no elocution to set forth, and the grown 
person no imagination to conceive? 
When I was seven years old, I was told 
one morning, with considerable domestic ac- 
clamation, that aunt Mary was cdming to 
make us a visit; and so, when the carriage 
that brought her stopped at our door I pulled 
off my dirty apron and ran in among the 
crowd of brothers and sisters, to see what 
was coming. I shall not describe her first 
appearance, for as I think of her, I begin to 
grow somewhat sentimental, in spite of my 
spectacies, and might perhaps talk a little 
nonsense. 
Perhaps every man, whether married or 
anmarried, who has lived to the age of fifty, 





same sort of speculation has often oceurred 
to the minds of older people in connection 
with her. She knew. the value of varied in- 
formation in aking a woman, not a pedant, 
but a sympathetic, companionable being, and 
such she was to almost every class of mind. 

She had, too, the faculty of drawing others 
upto her level in conversation, so that | 
would often find myself going on in most 
profound style, while talking with her, and 
would wonder when I was through, whether 
L really was a little boy still. 

When she had enlightened us many 
months, the time came for her to take leave, 
and she besought my mother to give me to 
her for company. All the family wondered 
what she could find to like in Henry; but if 
she did like me, it was no matter, and so 
was the case disposed of, 





or thereabouts, has seen some woman, who 
all others. 
simply have shone on him from afar; she 


as a star that is set, as music that is hushed, 
as beauty and loveliness faded forever; but 





a man can sometimes become an old bachelor, 
because he has Too mucn heart as well as 
too little. 

Years ago—before any of my readers were 
born—I was a little good-for-naught of aboy, 
of precisely that unlucky kind who are al- 
ways in every body’s way, and always in 
mischief. I had, to watch over my uprear- 
ing, a father and mother, and a whole army 
of older brothers and sisters. My relations 
bore a very great resemblance to other hu- 
man beings—neither good angels, nor the 
opposite class; but as mathematicians say, 
‘in the mean tion.’ 

As 1 have before insinuated, I was 4 sort 
family sea’ among them—and one on 
whose head all the domestic trespasses were 
tity visited, either by real actual desert, 


or 

For this order of things, there waa, 1 con- 
fess, a very solid and serious foundation, in 
the constitution of my mind. Whether I 
was born under some cross-eyed planet, or 
whether I was fairy-smitten in my cradle, 
certain it is that I was, from the dawn of my 
existence, a sort of ‘Murad, the Unlucky’— 


of a boy, with whom nothing prospered. 


er? It was Henry. 


pepper-box, and 


ed mamma’s si 


It was Henry. 


my carefulness, ia any matter. 
headache, 





an out-of-time, out-of-place, out-of-form, sort 


Who always left open doors in cold weath- 
© Was sure toupset 
his coffee at breakfast, or to knock over his 
tumbler at dinner? or to prostrate saltcellar, 
mustard-pot, if he only hap- 
to ced his arm? SA ere) Rene 

was plate-breaker oa the fam 
ay ho ta i iks 


and cottons, aud tore up the last newspaper 
for papa, or threw down old Phebe’s clothes- 
horse with all her clean ironing thereupon ? 


va Henry 

ow all this was no ‘malice prepense’ in 
me—for I solemnly believe that 1 was the 
besi-natared boy in the world ; but something 
was the matter with the attraction of colie- 
sion, or the attraction of gravitation—with 
the coon dispensation of matter around 
me, that let me do what I would, things 
would fall down, and break, or be torn and 
damaged, if I only came near them; and my 
unluckiness seemed in exact proportion to 


f any body in the room with me had the 
or any manner of nervous irritabi!- 
ity, which made it praticularly necessary for 
others to be quiet, and if I was in an espe- 
cial desire unto the same, { was sure, while 


pon «rap. bes on tiptoe, to fall headlong 
overs 


which would give an introdnc~ 


r bered she is with interest, with fervor, 
with enthusiasm; with a// that heart ean 
feel, and more than words can tell. 

To me there has been but one such, and 
that is she whom I describe. Was she beau- 
tifnl? you ask. ‘1 also will ask you one 

uestion:’ Ifan angel from heaven should 

well in human form and animate any human 
face, would not that face be lovely! . Itmight 
not be beautiful, but weuld it not be lovely! 
rad was not beautiful, except after this fash- 
on. 

How well I 1emember her, as she used 


ing on her hand—her face mild and placid, 
with a quiet October sunshine in her blue 
eyes, and an ever present smile over her 
whole countenance. I remember the sudden 


may be remembered in the distance of years | work, 


sometimes to sit thinking, with her head rest- | 


From that time I lived with her—and there 


in his mind is ¢he woman in distinction from | are some persons who can make the word 
She may not have been a rela- | /ive signify much more than it commonly 


tive; she may not have been a wife, she may | does—and she wrought on my character, all | 


those miracles which benevolent genius can 
She quieted my heart, directed my 
feelings, unfolded my mind, and educated 
me, not harshly or by force, but as the bles- 
sed sunshine educates the flower, into full 
and perfect life; and when all that was mor- 
tal of her died, to this world, her words and 
deeds of unutterable love, shed a twilight 
around her memory that will tide only in 
the brightness of heaven. 1. KE. B. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORK. 


The following characteristic letter of Mrs. 
Cup to the Boston Courier, says the ‘T'ri- 
bune, will be read with interest at the present 
time both in the city and country: 

As I stepped into the rooms of the Art Un- 


ion, yesterday, my eye was arrested by a new 
picture, which Linstantly recognized as Leut- 





sweetness of look, when any one spoke to 


the obliging readiness to leave whatever she 
was doing, for you. 

‘To those who mistake occasional pensive- 
ness for melancholy, it might seem strange 
to say that my aunt Mary was always hap- 
py- Yet she was so. Her spirits never 
rose to buoyancy, and never sunk to despon- 
dency. I know that it is an article in the 
sentimental confession of faith, that such a 
character cannot be interesting. For this 
impression there is some ground. The pla- 
cidity of a medium common-place mind is 
uninteresting; but the placidity of a strong 
and wel erned one ers on the sub- 
lime. utubility of emotion characterizes 
inferior orders of being; but he who com- 
bines all interest, all excitement, all perfee- 
tion, is ‘the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.’ And if there be any thing sublime in 
the idea of an almighty mind, in perfect 
peace itself, and therefore at leisure to be- 
stow all its energies on the wants of others, 
there is at least a reflection of the same sub- 
limity in the character of that human being, 
who has oe oe ee the world 
within, that nothing is left to absorb sympa- 
thy, or distract attention from those around. 

Such a woman was my aunt Mary. Her 
placidity was not so much the result of tem- 
perament, as ef choice. She had every sus- 
ceptibility of suffering incident to the noblest 
and most delicate construction of mind; but 
they had been so directed, that instead of 
concentrating thought on self, they had pre- 
pared her to understand and feel for others. 

She was, beyond all things else, a sympa- 
thetic person, and ber character, like the 
green ina landseape, was lees rew2rkzt'e 

. % : 





hension ot thie Ze ie le i waa 


ze’s, by the extreme beauty and harmonized 
ich of the coloring think itis the 
best picture yet produced by that charming 
‘artist. It was ordered by Mr. Robb, a liber- 
lal patron of the Arts, in New Orleans, and 
| is opened here for afew days only. The sub- 
' ject is “Iconoclast Puritans defacing a Cath- 
| olic Church.” 
}es and embrcidery, jeweled ornaments and 
vessels of gold, afford fine materials for rich- 





| ness of coloring; and the fanatical mob, pour- | 


| ing through the window, come sweeping into 
the central aisle, with a wave-like sway, very 
graceful in effect. Some are furiously dis- 
robing the priest, who kneels with clasped 


are destroying pictures, others battering the 
images. In the foreground is a real Muckle- 


jhortation, to a group of women cringing 
around the altar. He holds an open Bible 


The velvets and satins, fring- | 


hands, his eyes fixed on the Madonna; some | 


wrath preacher, pouring forth a storm of ex- | 


The Puritans, with their stubborn will, their 
strong lungs, and their theological sledge- 
hammers, did a great work for human free- 
dom, and I honor them for it. But 1 never 


they are present to my thoughts, I always 
| seem to hear, as Swedenborg says he did in 
the spiritual world, “a man walking behind 
me with iron shoes upon a stone pavement.” 

There have been an unusual number of 

ood pictures in the Art Union this season, 

Jurand’s picture of an old man seated by the 
brook-side, talking to his little grand-daugh- 
ter, is very beautiful. It is pervaded by that 
golden haze which gives such a poetic cha- 
racter to his Jandseapes. Another reason I 
like them is, that he seldom eloses in the 
vision, With my extreme aversion to the 
law of limitation, I am always delighted to 
see a pat opening in the distance, where I 
could wander, if Lwould. Several landscapes 
of Brown's are now at these rooms. One of 
the best of them, Moonlight in Venice, was 
painted for George Tiffany, Esq., of Balti- 
more. Brown seems to have more orders 
thartany of our painters who are abroad, I 
suppose it is because there is something rich 
in his style, which at once strikes the eye. 
But his pictures, though improving ever, still 
have a want of transparency in the atmo- 
“sphere, an absence of life in the objects.— 
They remind me of extremely beautitul wor- 
sted work. 

From the rooms of the Art Union, I stray- 
ed to the Gallery of Fine Arts, which you 
are aware is the beginning of an effort to form 
a permanent Gallery in this city. A fastidi- 
ous Bostonian would shrug up bis shoulders 
as he entered, and exclaim, * Rather New- 
Yorky!”? for thongh there are some very fine 
pictures, they are mixed with some ordinary 
ones, and some very bad. The ‘Tammany 
Hall dispensation does undeniably rest on all 
we do here in New York. The common and 
mean every where forces itself alongside of 
elegance and beauty. At first, I was rather 
annoyed by this, in exhibitions of the Arts. 
It took away my pleasure in looking at really 
beautiful pictures, to see them surrounded by 
such a mob of ordinary ones. ‘The crowd of 
inexpressive portraits, introduced in the Cat- 
alogue as “A Lady,” “A Gentleman,” par- 
treularly vexed me. I could conceive of but 
one good use that could be made of them; 
and that was, to send the painted canvass to 
large parties, instead of going in person, and 
thereby escape an infinite toil toeffect nothing, 
beside saving unknown quantities of ice and 
syllabub. 

But my democratic heart soon reconciled 
me to these indiscriminate exhibitions. 1 
like that every man should have a fair chance 
to manifest his talent, be it great or small; 
and I rejoice that there are such a multitude 
of artists above mediocrity, instead of one or 
two towering giants, standing alone in their 
glory. For this reason, I have never sympa- 
thized with those who complain that celebrat- 
ed performers are so prone to play their own 
compositions, instead of Mozart’s Concertos, 
or Beethoven's Sonatas. ‘The expression of 
a man’s own life, if it be unaffected and true, 
has an individual vitality and beauty from 
that circumstance alone; and it may ulti- 
mately tend to more real growth than the eon- 
stant reproduction of works in themselves 
vastly superior. I am reconciled to many 
bdisagreeable things in this bustling age, b> 
cause it is most emphatically, as Emerson 
says, All Souls’ day. 

The Gallery of Fine Arts, though it does 
manifest this spirit of the age, contains good 
pictures enough to make it a very pleasant 
pee to visit. Moreover, the price of mem- 
ership is so low, that it is brought within 
the means of nearly all classes, Suecess to 
every thing which carries glimmerings of 
knowledge or of beauty through the masses 
of society ! 

The most prominent of the pictures are two 
series of large landscapes admirably designed 
and executed by Cole. One represents the 
progress of society, from the savage state, 
through the Arcadian, to Empire and decay. 
The other represents the progress of individ- 
val man, through childhood, youth, manhood 
and old age. A radiant ange! is with the 
infant, whose boat is laden with flowers, and 
floats qifietly along through beds of water- 
lilies. ‘The angel parts from youth, but stands 
on the shore to watch his boat, which he is 
eagerly steering, through bright clear waters, 
towards a Fata Morgana in the skies, a glori- 
ous Castle in the Air. Manhood is whirled 
among the rocks and violent eddies. ‘The 
angel is gone, the trees are rent with light- 
ning, and the skies are lowering; but some 
rainbow tints struggle athwart the gloom.— 
Old age drifts over dark and sluggish waters, 
beneath a heavy sky; but the angel is with 
him again, and points to a few bright rays 
from above, which breaks in upon the dark- 
ness. I would like to have had the memory 
_ of kindly deeds represented by a mellow gold- 
| en gleam on the waters left behind, and chil- 
| dren on the shore throwing a few flowers into 
the time-battered boat. Perhaps itis because 
| Lam myself walking in autumnal paths, that 
| Iam so averse to gloomy associations with 
‘age. ‘he trees have a beautiful and noble 
| old age; why need it be otherwise with bright 
} and honest souls? 
| In these rooms f again encountered Horace 
| Kneeland’s uncommonly exw llent bust of 

Professor Mapes. I resolved at once to goin 
* search of the artist, who excites my interest 
_ by the rare merit of his productions, and by 
the severe pressure of external circumstances, 
under which his geaius has always labored, 
hike voleanic fire under a mountain, Mr. Ca- 
rey, of Philadelphia, the most munificent and 
judicious patron the Arts ever had in this 
| country, happened, a few weeks before his 
eath, to see a small plaster cast by Knee- 
Jand. His practised eye at once perceived in- 
dications of true genius. “The man who could 
model the limbs of that horse,” said he, “must 
go to Europe.” He proposed to him to make 
an equestrian statue of Washington, of cabinet 
size, and go to Berlin, to cast it in bronze. 
He made himself meget for three statues 





a 








in his hand, in an attitade which indicat 

that he thumps it might and main. One can 
see plainly that he is calling the Catholic 
Charch acme of beasts and dragons, and 
nailing every assertion with a Scripture. The 


mous; the ven ol matron gazes athim with 
a sort of quiet aristocratic surprise, as if she 
wondered from what planet so strange a spe- 
cimen of humanity could come; and the 


tarand weeps. All the poetry of the picture 
is, of course, with the Catholics. The clam- 








| the world even, is never puelic in its manifes- 
| tations. 
eouls, even while shey reverepee its bravery. 


aged woman covers her ears in agony, to shut | 
cut sounds, which seem to her so blasphe-. 


young maiden leans her head against the al- | 


orous protesting of intellect against the intense his deceased friend shou 
conservatism of the sentiments, though abso- | But unless I greatly err in judgment, he has 
lutely necessary to keep the moral balance of | no cause for anxiety. 


It always jare a little on artistic his model of the horse. 


and interested himself to procure other sub- 
scribers. During his last illness, he talked 
much of this statue, and of the Proserbine 
he had ordered from Powers, which he had 
the most intense desire to see before he died. 
A few hours before his death, he enjoined it 
on his friends, with groat earnestness, to ful- 
fil all that had been promised to Kneeland. 
“That man has a genius for seulpture,” he 
said, ‘and it must have a chance to manifest 
| itself.” 

These cordial expressions, though they 
cheered the sensitive soul of the artist, made 
| him nervous with a lest the hopes of 

d not be realized.— 


} 


I found him busily at 
| work in a stable, where he had been finishing 

It is a superb 
lineal, admirably proportioned, avd strikingly 


“ 


love to turn my mind towards them ; for when | 







perfect in the minutest details of muscalar ac- 
tion. This is, I believe, the first equestrian 
| Statue of Washington ordered in this country, 
/and from present appearances, it will take 
high rank among our works of Art. 
Do you suppose I am going to let you off 
without saying a word about music? NotI. 
On this subject I am like a person who wish- 
es to tulk a great deal, but is conscious that 
he is slightly intoxicated, and therefore may 
talk too much. But just let me tell you, how- 
ever public attractions may crowd upon you 
in Boston, and however much you may de- 
light in the divinely sweet tones of Sivori’s 
violin, and his wonderful artistic skill in play® 
ing upon it, you must still keep a place in 
your souls for Herz; or rather he will quietly 
fake a place, whether you reserve it for him 
or not. No one, who has the least pleasure 
in music, can avoid being captivated by the 
beauty of his style. Itis clear and brilliant 
as the rays of Sirius; delicate and etherial 
as the breath of flowers. By the Ning Mo- 
ses, the man plays like a spirit ! 
1 was sad when I went to the concert, but 
the graceful music touched my soul with fairy 
wand, and it rose up buoyant and winged.— 
Both his music, and his style of playing, are 
the expression of highly polished society, the 
musical utterance of drawing-room elegance ; 
yet they charm me, simple recluse as I am. 
‘The papers have generally been wise enough 
to institute no comparison between him and 
De Meyer. There is no use or fitness in com- 
paring things so entirely unlike. One might 
as well diseuss the relative merits of a licn 
and a gazelle, 
The piano, which is of Herz’s own manu- 
facture, has remarkable sweetness and delica- 
ey of tone, and yields to the slightest con 
ceivable touch. As I saw the artist’s fingers 
glide over the floating keys, I thought of ‘T'en- 
nyson’s description of the maiden: 
“Did never creature pass, 
So slightly, musically made, 

So light upon the grass. 
So fleety did she stir, 

The flowers she touched on, dipt and rose 
And turned to look at her.” 


Tn ethereal beauty of tone this instrument 
constantly reminded me of the delightful 
Harmonic Piano, which Mr. Chichering 
made for Edward L. Walker. 1f I live to 
be a hundred years old, the recollection of 
the first time I ever heard his Oberon Fanta- 
sia, on that piano, will remain with me like 
the memory of graceful fountains in the 
clear, bright moonlight. You see I am in- 
toxicated ; so no more avout that. 

‘There is a poetic and unpoetic way of 
viewing all subjects, Who but Emerson, 
for instance, would recognize in common 
street swearing, * the popular recognition of 
the Infiite?’’ IT heard a very practical gen- 
tleman, the other day, minutely calculating 
how many dollars, he had expended, during 
the last three years, to see and hear all the 
foreign celebrities. It did not seem to pre- 
sent itself inany other light than so much fa- 
ken away from the couutry, He seemed to 
forget that what we received of pleasure, im- 
provement, and the refining influences of 
cultivated taste, was far superior to money in 
value. To me there is pometing beauilful 
inthe fact that while we pe our 
superior machines and tools, she sends gifted 
minstrels to us, to impart her superior culti- 
vation in Art. ‘Their mission is to transfuse 
music through all social gradations, as the 
wandering troubadours of old did history and 
poetry. But the ancient mission embraced 
only families and clans; while the modern 
one, fluid and expansive as the art which 
prompts it, intertwines the nations. There 
is so much to divide the great human family, 
that we cannot be too grateful for whatever 
assimilates and unites. L. M. C. 


GLOBE MANUFACTORY. 

The undersigned, having commenced the 
manufacture of School Apparatus in this place, 
beg leave to inform their friends and the pub- 
lie generally, that they intend keeping con- 
stantly on hands a good assortment of 

GLOBES, TELURIANS, 
Lunariums, Orreries, Arithmometers, Pente- 
graphs, &c., &c., intended for schools or fami- 
lies. All of which they will sell, wholesale 
and retail, at the lowest prices. 

Orders from a distance will meet prompt 
attention. 

School teachers and friends of education, 
please give us a call. 

HUNT, MARSHALL 
& HAMBLETON. 
Salem, 0., October, 1846. 


C.DONALDSON & CO... 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18 main st. Cincinnati, 
July 17, °46° 


AGENTS FOR THE*“BUGLE.” 
Ono. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 

Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Spri 
Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob ti. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
ohn Wetmore. Lowelleille—Dr. 
Butler” Poland—Christopher Lee.‘ Youngs- 
town—J.8. Johnson. New Marse- 
na Miller. kron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lisbon—George Garretson. Cincinnati 
—William Donaldson. East Fairfield—John 
Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Sweyne. Springboro 
—tIra Thomas, Harvey: V. Nichol- 
— ote i rook. in 
Fall le ickenson. ‘elersburg—Ruth 
Tomlinson. Columbus—W. W. Pollard 
Georgetown—Ruth Cope. Bundysburg— 
Alex. Glenn. Garrettsville—G. C Baker. 
Alwater—V. Morgan Parrett. Farmington, 
—-Win. Smith. L£iyria, Lorain me J. 
Burrell. Oberlin—Lucy Stone. Ohio City-— 
R. B. Dennis. Newlon Falls—Dr. Homer 
Earle. Ravenna—E. P. Basset. Franklin 
Mills—A, Morse. Hartford—Anson Garlick, 
Southington—Caleb Greene. Mit. Union— 
Owen “Thenet.—Mapublicen P. O. H. 
Wood—Hillsboro, Wm. Lyle Keys. Achos 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fowler's 
Miils—Ira Allen. — Kinsman—J. Herrick. 
Berea—Allen Hizy. | Malta—Wm. Cope. 
Hickley—Luther Parker, Jr. Richfie e- 

rome fiurlbust. Lodi—Dr. Sill, Chester 














Roads—U. W, Curtis. Painesville—J. W. 
Briggs. Franklin Millse—C, ¥. Leffingwell, 


Daiton—James Mullen, 

Ixptana. Greénboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—John T. Morris. Ira C. 
Liberty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 


chester—Clatkson Pueket. Knightstown.— 
Dre He do Vervil Richmond oseph Ad- 
eman. 


| Pennsvtvasia. Faliston—Milo A Town- 
send. H. Vashon, Pillsburgh. 
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